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VENEZUELA IN THE NEWS 
EDITOR: 











































i . . . Your comment (March) said: “The Wall 
a \\Y Street Journal reports a smoldering anti-American- 
nt oe ism... . Is this the prelude to the rise of another 
ee Nasser or Peron?” No. Definitely not. The com- 
Sos parison must have offended some Venezuelans. 
voles . . » Rear Admiral Larrazabal has repeatedly as- 
foto sured “the Government Junta’s intention to maintain 
2.0 \\ unchanged the system in accordance to which the 
ee MS \ petroleum industry operates... .”... Is there any 
oe wonder if the lower classes miss the point when, 
ee ° \ with the removal of a dictator . .. [there are] 
-" wee subse icti Vv lan oil? 
: ot," quent restrictions on Venezuelan oil? 
eS oe a 
ae ee, Alberto Ancizar, S.J. 
es West Baden, Indiana 
gO eal » , 
= a \ Ed.: I did not mean to offend the Venezuelans. 
oo In my editorial I noted that Larrazabal, who prom- 
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ised a free election, was apparently without political 
ambition for himself. I then noted the reports of 
smoldering anti-Americanism “due to American re- 
strictions on oil imports,” suggesting that the Vene- 
zuelans would have to vote “carefully and prayer- 
fully.” It was, moreover, inevitable that American 
trade restrictions followed by the granting of an 
American visa to ousted dictator Jimenez would 
cause a wave of anti-American feeling in Venezuela. 
Nixon’s good-will tour in May only served to expose 
fj what was apparent in March: the U. S. was bung- 
y ling its relations with the Latin American republics. 











THE DEVIL A MONK WAS HE 
EDITOR: 
I’ll wager “And the Devil a Monk Was He” 


(April) will be read in more than one monastery 
refectory. 





Gino M. Dalpiaz, P.S.S.C. 


Melrose Park, Illinois 


TOWER OF LEARNING 
EDITOR: 

I was a bit disappointed when Sister Marie-Corde 
capitulated (May) without too much protest . s. she 
needn’t back down before a “tower of learning” like 
Dawson even if he is going to knock ’em dead in one 
of our American universities. 

Bob Mass 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


EDITOR: 


I am glad the good nun “smoked out” Daw- 
son. I am sure that many of the readers of 
his books through the years interpreted them 
the way she did, or at least saw the dangers 
she did in interpreting them a certain way. 
What if the conclusions are the reader’s? 
Who’s responsible? 

These scholars are so wordy! When some- 
body has the audacity to challenge them, av- 
enues of thought are opened up we ordinary 
mortals never suspected existed. Who would 
have thought Christopher Dawson was not an 
ultra-medievalist? 

I hope they understand him at Harvard. 


Reader 
Boston, Mass. 


MARITAIN ABOUT AMERICA 


EDITOR: 


Thank you for the encouraging editorial 
“What Maritain Sees in America” (April). 
I am glad to hear, occasionally, that the na- 
tion isn’t going, completely, “to the dogs.” 

Joan E. Vasseur 
Rogers, Minnesota 


FRENCH POLITICS — IRRELEVANT? 


EDITOR: 


Professor Bouscaren’s article, “Catholics 
and Intellectualism,” (May) is disappointing 
for its free assumption that the Catholic in- 
tellectual ferment aroused in our day by the 
writing of Msgr. John Tracy Ellis and others 
is an attempt to achieve, not truth, but social 
equality with our secular intellectual col- 
leagues, and that its underlying motivation is 
an attempt to imitate the French Catholic 
Left. Professor Bouscaren seems so sure of 
this assumption that he spends the better 
part of his article giving examples to prove 
that the French Catholic Left is pink and 
soft on Communism. It may be, but it is 
myopic to consider American Catholic intellec- 
tual aspirations in terms of French poli- 
WR oe 

Good citizenship is a primary demand. We 
may question whether Oppenheimer fell away 
from it. But is there an inevitable inverse 
correlation between scientific achievement and 
good citizenship? Have our Catholic scientists 
had to choose between being good citizens and 
being good scientists? Good citizenship is cer- 
tainly no excuse for poor science. There are 
reasons, some good ones, why Catholic insti- 
tutions have fallen behind in the struggle to 
keep up with scientific advances; but must we 
hide our chagrin behind nasty remarks about 


Ill 


the loyalty of those who excel us in scientific 
attainments? 

But what is most offensive is to have the 
Catholic intellectual movement identified with 
the French Catholic Left. The men who have 
written and spoken on this subject in periodi- 
cals and conventions have been dedicated men, 
seriously concerned. That the French Catholic 
Left is the inspiration behind their work must 
certainly be an eye-opener to them. In the 
many philosophy courses I have taken in 
which the influence of Gilson was almost equal 
to that of St. Thomas, I have never heard a 
word about his political leanings. Nor have I, 
in the course of my graduate studies in lit- 
erature, ever heard Mauriac’s political vaga- 
ries held up as an essential component of his 
literary value. ... 

To an aspiring Catholic intellectual it is 
discouraging to be told that his efforts to get 
into scholarly contact with secular intellectuals 
is merely an attempt to be “one of the boys,” 
and that the French Catholic Left is really 
the area of influence into which he is being 


drawn. (Continued on next page) 





READERS’ SURVEY 


Questionnaires will be sent out 
soon to several thousand CATHOLIC 
WoRLD subscribers whose names 
and addresses have been picked at 
random from our files. From this 
sampling we hope to obtain an ac- 
curate, up-to-date picture of our 
readership as well as a representa- 
tive indication of reader reaction 
to various articles and depart- 
ments. 

We would like to thank, in ad- 
vance, the many readers upon 
whose co-operation we are depend- 
ing. We have tried to keep the 
questions brief and to the point. 
The facts we are trying to ascer- 
tain will be of the utmost value 
both to the editor and to the man- 
agers of the circulation and ad- 
vertising departments. 

The results will be published in 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD as soon as 
they can be tabulated. This is our 
first Readers’ Survey. We are anx- 
ious to see what it reveals. 














It is communication with secular intellec- 
tuals that we need, both for our own intellec- 
tual advancement in the areas of natural 
truth in which they may excel, and also in 
order to obey the command of Christ to preach 
His word—a two-edged sword which, in the 
very struggle to bring it into contact with the 
alien, even pagan, minds that surround us, 
pierces through our own smugness and false 
security in the possession of God’s dynamic 
revelation while it strikes at the naturalism 
and human deification that perverts the sur- 
rounding world. 

John E. Becker, S.J. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
EDITOR: 


. . . The facts of his article [Bouscaren’s] 
are very beneficial, particularly with reference 
to avoiding the detrimental results of the 
liberal mind. It was interesting, to the point 
and easily understood. I hope you continue to 
print up-to-date, top-caliber articles such as 
ae 


Earl Q. Smith 


St. Louis, Missouri 


EDITOR: 


I would like to see “Catholics and Intellec- 
tualism” framed and hung on the wall of the 
Establishment—where the living is easy. 

More realistically, it is safe to presume 


that this fine article will be one more Bous- 
earen Shrugged. The “Liberals” have been 
at it so long and had it so good, their con- 
sciences are well insulated against any heavy 
weather for Christian commitments. 

Besides, any upstart who has the bad man- 
ners to jar them on their obligations deserves 


to find himself off the reservation. 


Ask Fa- 
ther Halton. 


Patricia McDonough 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


REPORT FROM ZAGREB AMAZING 
EDITOR: 


Nothing could be more erroneous than the 
opening shot of J. J. Hanlin’s “Report from 
Zagreb” (April): “The entire Communist 
system is built on sand. . . . The miracle of 
Communism is its ability to survive.” How 
can he talk like that? The Russians haven’t 
folded. They outstripped us technologically, 
now they are going to outstrip us in world 
trade. 

William Donnelly 
Chicago, Illinois 

Ed.: I wouldn’t be so sure. Their successes 
may be only momentary, due as much to our 
failure as to their shrewdness. J. J. Hanlin, 
moreover, was writing primarily of the politi- 
cal situation in Yugoslavia under Tito which 
may well be precarious. 


READ IT IN CLASS! 


EDITOR: 


In our study of political science, we read 
several articles from the February issue. We 
especially liked the article “Where Kennan Is 
Wrong” by J. J. Hanlin. . 

Kathleen Centala 


Holy Ghost Academy 
Techny, Illinois 


IN THE MARKET PLACE 
EDITOR: 


Your readers may be interested to know 
that the modern Sodality of Our Lady pro- 
vides an answer to Michael de la Bedoyere’s 
call for “quality” Catholics (April, 1958). 
Sodalists formed on the basis of the Rules of 
1910 have the spiritual formation asked for 
in the Pope’s address to the Second World 
Congress of the Lay Apostolate. 

Sodalities have been formed for professional 
men and women in New York, Philadelphia, 
Syracuse, N. Y., and Cleveland. Increasing 
emphasis on adult sodalities has resulted in 
the organization of the Sodality Congress of 
the Lay Apostolate to be held at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, September 1-5, 
1958. The Congress, having day and evening 
sessions, is open to all apostolic groups in- 
terested in strengthening their formation in 
accordance with the Pope’s desires. 

Further information on professional sodali- 
ties and on the Congress may be obtained from 
Rev. Francis K. Drolet, S.J., 39 East 83rd 
Street, New York 28, N. Y. 


Thomas I. Monahan 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


THE READER IS ANTI-WAR 
EDITOR: 


Those who view war and the weapons of war 
as “nothing but evil” may have a sound reason 
for so doing which William V. Kennedy in 
“Can a Catholic Be Anti-Military?” (April) 
does not mention. 

It is that the settlement of international 
disputes by a mere show of physical strength 
and by force is an essentially emotional, irra- 
tional way of acting which may be suitable 
for beasts of the jungle but is not in keeping 
with the rational nature of human beings. 

At the present time, a realistic view of the 
state of international affairs is absolutely 
necessary and we must certainly build up and 
maintain a strong military defense. 

However, let us see war for the stupid, 
sorry mess it really is and not attempt to 
glorify it. 

Edith Morrison 
New York, N. Y. 


IV 
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What Price De Gaulle? 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


W: can never, never hope to understand the French. They are the en- 
fants terribles of Europe and if they are an enigma to the rest of Europe, 
they are a riddle for us Americans. We love them but we could murder 
them. Just when we expect them to do the reasonable thing, they do 
something perfectly idiotic. However, we are not going to help matters at 
present by giving them a sermon on the need of political stability. Na- 
ture made them perverse, incorrigible and independent. Every man in 
France has an opinion on every subject under the sun and no two opin- 
ions are alike. The American disease of conformism has not yet struck 
France. 

Jean Cocteau, in his essay entitled “France” in the June Atlantic, 
admits the turbulent confusion of French politics. It has been said that 
the French Revolution never really ended and Cocteau echoes this notion 
when he writes that the great French tradition is a tradition of anarchy. 
He means anarchy especially in the creative arts: away with established 
rules! (Yet even Cocteau must admit that French artists have more con- 
tinuity and perseverance than French governments.) He is not pessimis- 
tic about the mess in Paris: “It is still a fine disorder, a good fracas, a 
splendid storm, a rich dunghill, a fertilizing humus thanks to which 
plants burst right, left, up and down, shattering their seeds all over.” 


W: hope he is right. As Jefferson said: “Everyone has two countries: 
his own and France.” For all her faults, we love France and hope that 
something miraculous will come out of this effervescing ferment. A 
great work of political genius may emerge just as breath-taking works 
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of art have come 
craftsmen’s stubborn refusal to 
abide by rules. We Americans, 
moreover, do well to point no finger 
of scorn at the harassed politicos 
in the French Assembly. Our own 
blunders in our South American 
good-neighbor policy make us pain- 
fully aware that we are far from 
infallible. And yet we can look at 
the imbecilic French record of 
twenty-five governments in thirteen 
years and silently hope that the 
French will stop this nonsense and 
apply some of their God-given in- 
telligence and creative imagination 
to their politics. 

Cocteau says that the French 
scene, viewed from the outside, is 
baffling and resembles a dense fog. 
“The foreigner sees only opposing 
groups, personalities who contra- 
dict one another, individuals who 
insult one another.” To me the 
French scene is like a fantastic 
stage set, background for a play 
that alternates between comedy and 
tragedy. I confess that I don’t know 
whether to laugh or weep at De 
Gaulle. 

Here is a national hero that 
caught the imagination of the 
crowds. In May he came out of his 
retreat at the little village of Colom- 
bey-les-Deux-Eglises with his head 
in the clouds, pompous, self-confi- 
dent, master of all he surveyed. 
When he made his first political 
speech after the long years of re- 
tirement, he must have amused 
many in his audience for French 
humor is sharp. He referred to 
himself as De Gaulle. “If De Gaulle 
is to be led to receive the delega- 
tion of exceptional powers. . . .” 
Moreover he gave the impression of 
being a disembodied spirit that had 
become the treasured possession of 
his people: “I am a man who be- 


out of French 
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longs to nobody and belongs t 
everybody.” 


Tus blushing modesty was comic 
and yet there was something tragic 
about his re-entrance into politics 
at the moment that France was on 
the brink of civil war. Here was a 
great military man, sincere, incor- 
ruptible, courageous. But he was 
no statesman. He offered no spe- 
cific policy or program. He looked 
at France not as a tangled web of 
knotty practical problems that 
could be unravelled only by astute 
compromise and bargaining. In- 
stead he viewed France as some 
sort of a mystical phenomenon. He 
seemed to think that he needed only 
to snap his fingers and, pronto, the 
old France that stretched from Lis- 
bon to Moscow would rise from the 
dead. To a people hungering for 
practical solutions he gave dreams 
and visions. 

Patriotism is not enough. France 
needs more than a mystical love of 
country or the playing of “The Mar- 
seillaise.” It needs a practical poli- 
tician. Personally I think Premier 
Pflimlin was the man. It certainly 
does not need men of the stature of 
Soustelle, the Aztec archaeologist 
who may yet become the ruler of a 
French Empire. He is typical of 
the intellectual that Aron di.:usses 
in his Opium of the Intellectuals. 
So great is French reverence for the 
mind that intellectuals carry great 
weight in French politics. In Amer- 
ica, on the contrary, businessmen 
are more apt to be consulted on po- 
litical affairs than are the intel- 
lectuals. 

What France needs is not a busi- 
nessman or an intellectual but a 
practical politician. Some of us look 
down our nose at politicians but in 
the art of governing, there is no 
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substitute for political adroitness. 
Consider the problems besetting 
France. The Constitution not only 
must be reformed to provide more 
Executive power but the reform 
must be permanent. Secondly, the 
government must handle the Army 
in North Africa. That Army has 
seen almost three years of futile, 
bloody war mismanaged by a suc- 
cession of incompetent govern- 
ments. How to satisfy the Army’s 
demands for a firm policy, how to 
retain the respect of foreign na- 
tions, how to keep from further in- 
furiating the rebels: all these con- 
stitute thorny problems that can be 
solved only by the finesse of a 
leader skilled in the art of practical 
politics. France had better hurry. 
Time is running out. 


What Are Protestants 


Thinking? 


In view of the current Catholic- 
Protestant tensions in the U. S., we 
ought to keep ourselves informed 
on what Protestants are thinking. 
As Catholics we have a duty to pre- 
serve the faith, but we also have a 
duty as citizens to serve the com- 
mon good. Which means a respon- 
sibility to keep the peace. In the 
various tiffs over censorship and 
legal matters such as free bus 
transportation for Catholic school 
children, the center of disturbance 
is oftentimes not the specific issue 
involved but rather a basic Protes- 
tant attitude of mind toward Cath- 
olics. By getting to know these 
attitudes, we can help to reduce ex- 
isting tensions. I don’t mean that 
we should tailor our faith to suit 
their patterns but simply that we 
can discuss our conflicts more ra- 
tionally if we know what is on the 
Protestant’s mind. 
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The April, 1958 issue of the Ecu- 
menical Review gives us an inter- 
esting insight into what the Protes- 
tant is thinking. Hans Ruedi Weber 
is director of the Department on 
the Laity for the World Council of 
Churches. He was the only Protes- 
tant attending the Second World 
Congress for the Lay Apostolate last 
October. He is eminently fair and 
honest in his report of his reactions, 
and I think it is helpful for us to get 
an outsider’s perspective on this 
great gathering of two thousand lay 
Catholic leaders from all over the 
world. 


His first impression was that the 
atmosphere at the Congress was 
quite different from the climate of 
similar Protestant meetings. The 
gadflies so vocal at Protestant meet- 
ings were conspicuously absent at 
the Rome meeting. The Catholic 
lay participants impressed him as 
being very obedient and submissive 
children. Time and again, the dele- 
gates were reminded of the need of 
a mature and adult laity and Mr. 
Weber wondered whether such ad- 
monitions were really necessary. 

He noted also the lack of refer- 
ences to Scripture. Though conced- 
ing the fact that the Commission 
which wrote the basic text had done 
extensive Biblical study, he la- 
mented the constant quotation of 
Papal texts by the speakers. These 
texts, he said, were cited as final 
authority. Perhaps if I were a 
Scripture scholar, I might be alarm- 
ed about the slight stress on the 
Bible but as an editor, I am happy 
about the Papal quotes. The Holy 
Father is usually miles ahead of 
most Catholics in his views on the 
application of Catholicism to cur- 
rent problems. 

Weber quotes some priests as 
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saying that the atmosphere and 
character of the Congress were in- 
fluenced by the fact that it took 
place at Rome, the center of the ex- 
tremely cautious statesmanship of 
the Church. Undoubtedly the dele- 
gates would have felt freer and 
more relaxed and talkative if the 
Congress had taken place in France 
or Germany. The Protestant ob- 
server feels that much of the debate 
as to whether the clergy should help 
the laity, or the laity the clergy, 
was rambling and futile. He claims 
it would be more profitable for 
Catholics to get right down to the 
nub of the problem, the question 
of the precise role and function of 
the clergy. “Indeed,” he says, “the 
development of a genuine lay apos- 
tolate is dynamite for the tradi- 
tional Roman Catholic conception 
of the Church.” Perhaps Mr. Weber 
doesn’t intend it as such but this 
sounds like wishful thinking. The 
genuine lay apostolate does not 
mean an acceptance of Luther’s 
idea of the priesthood of the laity. 
It is dynamite for certain recent 
and very wrong traditional concep- 
tions of the organized Church but 
the true concept of the lay aposto- 
late poses no serious problems for 
the theologian. The doctrine of the 
priesthood of the laity, rightly un- 
derstood, is a complement to the 
doctrine of an ordained priesthood. 


Mx. WEBER was enthusiastic about 
the delegates’ visible awareness of 


the fact that they can sanctify 
themselves in the world and 
through the world. They gave 
the lie to the old notion that lay 
spirituality is an ersatz spirituality, 
a poor substitute for the monastic 
life. He commends those Catholic 
writers who hold up Our Blessed 
Lady as a model of a holy life lived 
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in the world but he was distressed 
by the great devotion to Mary evi- 
denced by some speakers. He feels 
that this is an “apotheosis of Mary” 
and that if it becomes predominant 
in Catholic lay movements, it will 
bar Protestants from fruitful and 
effective conversations with Cath- 
olics. 

The Protestant observer com- 
mends the appeals for Catholic mili- 
tants in the U.N. and international 
organizations. Yet he _ cautions 
Protestants against imitating Cath- 
olic organizational procedure too 
closely in such matters. For he 
claims that emphasis on organiza- 
tion contains grave dangers of in- 
stitutionalism and sclerosis. 

We cannot altogether agree with 
Mr. Weber in many of these points 
but we are grateful to him for re- 
vealing his mind which is, I would 
say, a representative Protestant 
mind. If we know what is on the 
Protestant’s mind, we can enter 
into an intelligent discussion with 
him on social as well as religious 
problems. By reasoning together, 
we can at the very least remove 
some of the sources of friction. 


Nixon Talks Sense 


Thus far we have had no com- 
pletely satisfying explanation of 
South America’s rough welcome to 
Vice President Nixon in May. The 
terrible simplifiers say the Commu- 
nists were responsible. This cannot 
explain why countries that are not 
pro-Communist and which have 
benefited from American invest- 
ments should go berserk when they 
see a man against whom they have 
no personal grievance. A more ade- 
quate explanation is that South 
America has some genuine griev- 
ances, not of a personal nature, 
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but against the American Congress. 
It was Congress that had done a lot 
of talking about cutting down trade 
with South America and had given 
to Communist Yugoslavia more 
money than it gave to all the South 
American nations combined. 

Whatever the reason for the out- 
breaks, it is Nixon himself who has 
offered the most practical sugges- 
tion with regard to South America. 
He said: “What our diplomats 
need to do is to get out and mingle 
with students, with labor leaders 
and opinion makers who comprise 
the wave of the future.” This is 
eminent good sense. As Nixon said, 
he could have concentrated on “a 
whole round of cocktail parties and 
white tie dinners” but instead he 
chose to talk with the people of 
South America. 


| and officials of South 


American republics often know 
little of what is going on in the 
mind of the people. For instance, 
they know almost nothing of the 
thinking of the Democratic Left 
and they don’t want to know. All 
they want to do is to crush it. Rob- 
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ert J. Alexander said in his Commu- 
nism in Latin America: “The most 
effective opponents of Communism 
in Latin America are those elements 
of the democratic Left which are 
trying in a democratic way to bring 
about the social revolution which is 
so necessary to the future of Latin 
America.” 

I suppose many of our Catholic 
bishops in South America would be 
classed in the democratic Left be- 
cause of their opposition to the 
Right. 

Then there are the students. 
These barometers of public opinion 
could have told our State Depart- 
ment a few things about our per- 
mitting ex-dictator Jimenez to come 
to live in the United States. Un- 
doubtedly the Reds had imported 
hatchet men into Caracas for the 
arrival of Nixon but there were also 
many students in that wild demon- 
stration against the Vice President. 

The fracas at Caracas was a hard 
lesson for us to swallow but it will 
turn out to have been a blessing in 
disguise if our diplomats learn to 
put their ears to the ground in the 
right places in South America. 





CONSCIENCE 
AND 
THE H-BOMB 


The Morality of the 


Nuclear-Deterrent 
Policy of NATO 


by L. L. McReavy 


‘Tus defense policy of the West is 
currently based on the deterrent 
power of its nuclear weapons. Un- 
able or unwilling to match the 
Communist bloc in conventional 
armaments, the NATO powers pre- 
fer for the moment to rely mainly 
on the ability of their forces, and 
especially of the U. S. Strategic Air 
Command, to strike back massively 
and immediately with H-bombs and 
nuclear rockets against any major 
aggression. The Soviet government, 
in particular, has been tacitly 
warned that any attempt to over- 
run western Europe, or to assail 
any NATO city, would be promptly 
countered, if not forestalled, by a 
nuclear attack on Soviet territory 
or cities. Whether or not we owe 
our present uneasy security to the 
existence of this nuclear deterrent, 
it would appear to be the only phys- 
ical deterrent on which we can at 
present rely. The question is: can 
we conscientiously rely on it? Is 
our policy morally lawful? 
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Many of those who honestly try 
to answer this vexing question 
make the mistake of beginning at 
the wrong end. They either con- 
demn the H-bomb out of hand, be- 
cause they are horrified by its 
nightmarish effects, or they still 
their consciences with the plea of 
military necessity. Neither reason, 
as it stands, warrants the conclu- 
sion drawn from it. The H-bomb, 
in itself, is no more immoral than 
a bullet; like a bullet, it is simply 
a lethal weapon and, given a legiti- 
mate target to which it is reason- 
ably proportionate, it can, like the 
bullet, be lawfully used in self-de- 
fense against an unjust aggression. 
As for the plea of military neces- 
sity, it begs the moral question by 
assuming that self-defense is a su- 
preme value which justifies any 
means required to preserve it. 


To be logical, the argument must 
begin from an analysis of the prin- 


ciple of legitimate self-defense, 
which is that a sovereign state, like 
an individual, when violently and 
unjustly attacked in any of its es- 
sential rights, may defend itself 
by proportionately violent means. 
This right is indisputable, but it is 
not an absolute right. It is subject 
to two important limitations, both 
of which bear directly on the pres- 
ent issue. The first is that the 
direct killing of any innocent hu- 
man being, i.e. one who has played 
no part in the unjust aggression 
which the aggrieved state is seek- 
ing to repel, is intrinsically im- 
moral and therefore cannot be 
justified on any plea whatsoever, 
not even the direst of national 
emergencies. God, sole author and 
lord of life, has given every human 
being an innate right to immunity 
from direct attack upon his life 
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and members, and this right re- 
mains inviolable until it is for- 
feited by an aggression upon others 
which cannot otherwise be repelled. 
We can reasonably infer that God 
authorizes the use of direct vio- 
lence, lethal if necessary, against 
those who violently and unjustly 
assail the rights with which He has 
endowed us. We can be justified 
in directly attacking the guilty in 
a way that may indirectly involve 
the innocent; but we may never 
directly attack the innocent along 
with the guilty, or as a means of 
getting at or deterring the guilty. 
Evil may never be done that good 
may come of it. 


To take a parallel example from 
private life: if an armed thug 
threatens me with a gun, I may 
lawfully defend myself by shooting 
directly at him, even though I fore- 
see that my bullet may accidentally 
wound or kill his child who hap- 
pens to be at his side; but I may 


‘not shoot directly to kill his child, 


even when I cannot get at the thug 
himself and have reason to believe 
that the child’s death will discour- 
age him. So too, in a just war of 
self-defense, the aggrieved state 
may lawfully deliver a direct and 
destructive attack on the armed 
forces and war potential of the ag- 
gressor, even though inoffensive 
persons in the vicinity may be ac- 





To help intelligent people with no special 
training in moral science weigh the moral- 
ity of the NATO nuclear-deterrent policy, 
we invited an outstanding English theolo- 
gian to write an article on the subject for 
THe CatHotic Wort. Father Lawrence 
Leslie McReavy, M.A., J.C.D., is professor 
of moral theology and canon law at Ushaw 
College in Durham. Educated at Ushaw 
and at Louvain in Belgium, Father McReavy 
is a frequent contributor to the Clergy Re- 
view and the London Tablet. 
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cidentally killed or wounded; but 
it may not strike directly at the lat- 
ter, either separately from, or even 
jointly with the former. Their 
separate or joint destruction might 
be a very effective means of break- 
ing the aggressor’s will to continue 
the fight, but since they have not 
forfeited their personal immunity 
from direct attack, they cannot 
lawfully be attacked directly, not 
even as a means to a laudable end. 
The end does not justify the means. 


Tue second important limitation 
to the right of self-defense is that 
no more violence may lawfully be 
used in repelling an aggression 


than is reasonably necessary to the 
preservation of one’s just rights. 
Violence is not, in itself, a moral 
evil, but it is always at least a phys- 
ical evil and therefore its use must 
be moderated according to right 


reason, the primary norm of moral- 
ity. So, for example, a parent may 
lawfully spank his child for steal- 
ing the jam, but under no circum- 
stances may he cut off the child’s 
hands, even though that might be 
a more effective method of prevent- 
ing further thefts. So too in war. 
The aggrieved state is justified in 
bombing the enemy’s war factories 
with as much violence as is reason- 
ably necessary to their effective de- 
struction, but it does not follow 
that it may then proceed to wipe 
out the residential areas in which 
the workers and their families live, 
the churches in which they worship 
and the hospitals in which their 
ills are tended, even though this 
wholesale destruction might more 
effectively prevent the factories 
from ever working again. The war- 
workers of an aggressor-state have 
forfeited their immunity from di- 
rect violence by their active partici- 
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pation in the aggression and there- 
fore their direct slaughter would 
not be “direct killing of the inno- 
cent,” but that does not mean that 
they may be slaughtered at will. 
As a rule, the adequate answer to 
their form of aggression is to de- 
stroy their works and keep them 
destroyed; and if that is the ade- 
quate answer, it is the only lawful 
answer. Unnecessarily to wipe out 
everything in sight is dispropor- 
tionate to the requirements of jus- 
tice, therefore unreasonable, there- 
fore morally wrong. 


I. is clear that these two limita- 
tions to the right of self-defense 
require a distinction to be firmly 
observed between the various in- 
habitants of an aggressor-state, 
from the point of view of their 
liability to, or immunity from di- 
rect and violent attack upon their 
lives and limbs. It is lawful to use 
direct and lethal violence against 
those who are the active instru- 
ments of their government’s violent 
and lethal aggression (its armed 
forces); in other words, to kill the 
killers. It is lawful to destroy the 
works and products of those who 
supply the armed forces with the 
means of their aggression. As for 
the rest of the civilian population, 
both those whose co-operation in 
the aggression is relatively remote 
and not certainly formal (the bus- 
drivers, farmers, shop-keepers, 
bond-buyers, sympathetic mothers), 
and especially those who are not 
co-operating at all (the children, 
the aged and infirm), they retain 
their natural immunity from direct 
attack upon their lives and limbs. 
The modern practice of harnessing 
the whole population of a belliger- 
ent state to its war effort has ad- 
mittedly blurred these distinctions, 
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but it has not and cannot destroy 
their validity. There can be no such 
thing as corporate guilt enveloping 
every inhabitant of a state, except 
on the untenable assumption that 
men belong to and exist for their 
state, as the parts of the human 
body belong to and exist for the 
whole organism. Men are prima- 
rily persons, and no human being 
can be held guilty of an aggression, 
except in so far as he personally 
takes part in it. 


Tue relevance of all this to the 
morality of nuclear warfare lies in 
the fact that the immensely greater 
violence of nuclear weapons makes 
it more than ever difficult to dis- 
criminate between lawful and un- 
lawful objects of direct attack, and 
to observe due proportion in the 
use of violence. This is not to say 
that nuclear weapons cannot be 
used with the required discrimina- 
tion and proportion. The newspa- 
pers assure us that the United 
States has developed nuclear weap- 
ons small enough to be handled by 
single agents operating behind the 
enemy’s lines, and tactical war- 
heads which can be aimed at lim- 
ited targets in a_ conventional 
battle. But America and Britain 
also possess the megaton H-bomb. 
It is this monster that is the de- 
clared trump card of our defense 
policy, and the current strategy is 
apparently, not to hold it back, but 
to play it first. It is here that the 
heart of the moral problem lies. 
It would seem impossible to 
prove, a priori, that there can never 
be a lawful target for so monstrous 
an explosive. If it can be lawful to 
destroy the army or fleet of an un- 
just aggressor with thousands of 
T.N.T. bombs and shells, it can 
presumably be lawful to achieve 
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the same end with a single H-bomb, 
in the unlikely event of a conven- 
ient concentration of the enemy’s 
forces; the only moral obstacle 
(and it is not insuperable) being 
that the H-bomb method deprives 
the enemy of the chance to sur- 
render during the battle. 

In exceptional circumstances, 
even a town might be a legitimate 
target, e.g. if it is primarily an 
arsenal, like an Oak Ridge, or if it 
has become a bastion of the enemy’s 
battlefront, the civilian population 
of which has fled or taken to arms. 
But, if the twofold limitation of 
legitimate self-defense be admitted, 
no predominantly civilian town 
(and by that is meant any normal 
town, like a Moscow, a Leningrad 
or a Gorki) can ever be a morally 
lawful target for a megaton 
H-bomb, or for a hail of nuclear 
warheads launched _indiscrimi- 
nately at the buill-up area gen- 
erally. Sueh a town may contain 
many legitimate targets, but neither 
the H-bomb nor the nuclear hail is 
aimed exclusively at them. It is 
aimed at the town as a whole, with 
all its thousands of absolutely or 
relatively innocent inhabitants liv- 
ing, as is their right, in dwellings 
which are in no sense part of the 
enemy’s battlefront or war poten- 
tial. It necessarily involves the 
direct killing of vast numbers of 
these inoffensive people, and the 
use against the rest of the civilian 
population of a degree of violence 
which bears no proportion to their 
state’s aggression. There may be 
room for dispute in regard to the 
latter point, but not in regard to 
the former. 


I. it be objected that the differ- 
ence between the H-bomb and the 
blockbuster of World War II is 
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merely one of degree, that the 
H-bomb is merely what we used to 
call airily “a bigger and better 
bomb” in the trigger-happy days 
when our air forces were on top, 
the answer is that from the moral 
point of view a big enough differ- 
ence of degree can effect a differ- 
ence of kind and, when the target 
is a predominantly civilian town, a 
difference of kind is effected. 

The bombardier may lawfully 
aim a blockbuster at a large fac- 
tory-block, because the factory is a 
legitimate objective and the weapon 
is proportioned to it; therefore any 
effects which it may have outside 
the target area can reasonably be 
said to be accidental and unin- 
tended. But the H-bomb is not just 
a blockbuster. It is a' town-buster, 
and, whatever may be the impor- 
tance of the legitimate targets con- 
tained in it, the town as a whole is 
not a legitimate target of direct 
attack. 

When a belligerent envelops a 
predominantly civilian town in an 
all-embracing nuclear blast, he can- 
not reasonably claim that he in- 
tends only the destruction of its 
war potential and regrets the mas- 
sacre of the innocent, any more 
than a policeman who blows up a 
crowded hospital to destroy a mur- 
derer can claim that his only direct 
intention is to kill the murderer. 
The direct and intrinsic effect of 
the weapon used is to destroy the 
town, with everything in it, fac- 
tories and hospitals, workers and 
wives, infants and infantry, all 
with the same impartial directness. 
The death of the innocent is di- 
rectly wanted and caused, not in- 
deed, we hope, as an end in itself, 
but certainly as a means to the 
inclusive destruction of the war 
potential in their midst, and as a 
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deterrent of further aggression by 
their government. That cannot be 
lawful, except on the unwarranted 
assumption that military necessity 
is the supreme norm of morality 
in war. 

To forestall a possible quibble, it 
may be granted that it might per- 
haps be lawful, as a last resort and 
failing any other deterrent, to wipe 
out a normal town with an H-bomb, 
after the civilian population had 
been given due warning and oppor- 
tunity to move out. In practice, 
however, the case is too hypothet- 
ical to merit consideration, because 
adequate warning is unlikely to be 
given and the opportunity to ob- 
serve it is even less likely to be 
afforded. 


Tue conclusions in regard to the 
present NATO defense policy can be 
stated as follows: 

(1) A just war is still possible. 
Pope Pius XII said as much in an 
address on October 3rd, 1952 and 
in his Christmas Message of 1956; 
but, as he indicated, it would have 
to be a defensive war, occasioned 
by an extreme situation in which 
the fundamental values of human 
life were at stake, undertaken after 
all available means of peaceful set- 
tlement had been tried in vain, and 
having a reasonable chance of 
achieving its just purpose without 
provoking even greater evils. As to 
the possibility of this final condi- 
tion being fulfilled, there is room 
for dispute, but not for dogmatic 
assertion or denial. 

(2) Given the possibility of a just 
war, the NATO powers are morally 
entitled, indeed bound, to take ade- 
quate measures for the legitimate 
defense of their vital interests. 

(3) Since, at least in principle, 
there can be legitimate uses even for 
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major nuclear explosives, the NATO 
powers break no moral law in con- 
structing such weapons as deter- 
rents and basing their defense pol- 
icy on them, or in testing their effi- 
ciency (unless the genetic harm 
caused by such tests outweighs their 
utility), or in keeping them ready 
for instant use on land, at sea, and 
in the air. Special circumstances 
may make such a policy or practice 
imprudent, but neither is intrinsi- 
cally immoral. 

(4) Granted, however, that it is 
intrinsically immoral to wipe out 
any normal town by an indiscrim- 
inate nuclear attack which directly 
kills the innocent along with the 
guilty, no nation or group of na- 
tions can justifiably base its defense 
policy on a positive intention of 
committing a crime of this kind, no 
matter what the provocation. If, 
therefore, this intention is, in fact, 
part of the defense policy of NATO, 
it cannot be lawfully maintained or 
implemented. 

(5) On the other hand, potential 
aggressors have no positive title to 
be informed beforehand as to how 
their victims might retort to an ag- 
gression. There is, therefore, noth- 
ing intrinsically immoral in leaving 
them to guess. In any case, no 
NATO government could reliably 
guarantee what its successor might 
or might not do under provocation. 

(6) One cannot altogether ex- 
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clude the possibility of a nuclear 
war being fought with controlled 
nuclear weapons, limited to legiti- 
mate targets, because neither side 
stands to gain by resorting to in- 
discriminate violence, with the 
moral certainty of bringing the same 
on its own head. Thus neither side 
used gas in the last War, though 
the reason may have been its un- 
certain military value. In general, 
however, what is possible in war 
tends to become actual; witness the 
carpet-bombing of cities to which 
we degenerated. There is, therefore, 
grave reason to fear that a war be- 
gun in restraint would end in un- 
controlled and perhaps uncontroll- 
able violence. In that case, to quote 
Pope Pius XII, “it would no longer 
be a question of defense against 
injustice, and necessary protection 
of legitimate possessions, but of the 
annihilation, pure and simple, of all 
human life within the area affected; 
and that is not lawful on any title.” 

(7) It would therefore seem that 
the only practicable and reliable so- 
lution of the moral problem created 
by these monstrous inventions is an 
agreed and effective international 
system of control which will ensure 
that they are never used. The West 
might then have to revise and re- 
build its defenses at great cost and 
inconvenience, but the cost would 
scarcely be comparable to that of an 
all-out nuclear war of the nations. 





The art of storytelling, like the Faith, is 
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oo GENIUS,” it is remarked in 
the preface of a recent anthology, 
“works best, if not solely, in short 
explosions.” Those who regard 
Ulysses as the great atomic test of 
the century might disagree; those, 
however, who sympathize with Pat- 
rick Kavanagh’s good-natured con- 
tempt for that Koran of Culture— 
“a compendium of commonplace 
emotions and goings-on” will settle 
for Dubliners, and give fervent as- 
sent to the American proposition 
that every Irishman worth his salt 
is born with the power to write at 
least one story fit for the Saturday 
Evening Post or the New Yorker. 


Ti piibieesines of course, story- 
telling, like the Faith, is in our 
blood; go back far enough and there 
is somebody in every family with a 
modest jumble of farcical or freak- 
ish stories in the back of his head, 
and a nimble imagination to draw 
on when the collection runs dry. 
Such stories as reach the printed 
page have won us considerable re- 
nown abroad: our writers handle 
language with such artistry that 
some critics confer on them the 
doubtful compliment of saying that 
they have become more English 
than the English themselves. 


by Thomas Halton 


Apart from the odd rap on the 
knuckles to remind us of our peas- 
ant origins, or our Jansenistic 
views on the world and the flesh, 
outside critics have nothing but 
praise for our lyrical prose, our eye 
for characterization, our magical 
dialogue, and our lilting laughter. 
Their only difficulty, in the midst 
of this wide-eyed adulation, is to 
decide whether Sean O’Faolain or 
Frank O’Connor is the daddy of 
them all. 


Tuoven Mr. O’Faolain is still in 
his fifties, he has already assumed 
patriarchal proportions in Irish let- 
ters. The very young credit him 
with starting the literary fashion of 
setting up shop under the anti-cleri- 
cal sign, going into the under-the- 
counter market at home, and emerg- 
ing abroad as a best-seller. What 
he did manage to do, without being 
anything so spectacular or radical, 
was to establish a virtual corner for 
Ireland in the freest of all trade 
areas, that of the short story, 

At home, many think of him as a 
man at peace at the last with 
Church and State, a peace that is 
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symbolized for them by his presi- 
dency of the Arts Council. There 
are indications, however, in the 
Foreword to his latest book of se- 
lected stories that the old watch- 
dog has not ceased to growl, and, in- 
deed, it would be a bad day for Irish 
life and letters if he had. Reviewers 
have hounded him so constantly for 
his cruel portraits of his fellow 
countrymen that he could hardly be 
blamed for snarling back, as he 
does: “When it comes to writing 
about people who, like the Irish of 
our day, combine beautiful, palpi- 
tating, tea-rose souls with hard, 
coolly calculating heads, there does 
not seem to be any way at all of 
writing about them except satiri- 
cally or angrily.” 

This verdict on the Irish of our 
day has been brought in by a verit- 
able jury of Irish writers, O’Connor, 
Carroll, O’Casey, and James Plunk- 
ett to name a few more. Is the ver- 
dict, one wonders, based on the 
facts, or just on a rewarding literary 
convention? Ireland has no monop- 
oly of tea-rose souls and ready- 
reckoner brains. Italy, Spain and 
Russia all have their share, but their 
writers do not feel similarly con- 
stricted to satire or anger. Writers 
like Daniel Corkery, Bryan Mac- 
Mahon, Francis McManus, and John 
D. Sheridan seldom write in satire 
or anger; they may not possess 
O’Faolain’s Gallic affinities or as- 
sembly-line proficiency, but their 
picture of Ireland is truer than his. 


Hs castigation of his fellow coun- 
trymen for double-thinking and 
squint-thinking, and for dodging 
moral, social and political problems 
is the old, familiar O’Faolain growl 
at its guttural best. Over the years 
he has enjoyed the role of Socratic 
gadfly, bent on keeping Irish poli- 
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ticians and ecclesiastics on their 
toes. In various magazines at home 
and abroad (one of them conveni- 
ently, and brilliantly, edited by him- 
self), he has allowed the bees which 
swarm in his bonnet to do their 
share of buzzing and stinging. It 
seems rather boyishly perverse of 
him, however, at this late hour in 
the day, to start throwing back the 
clods (“double-thinking,” “squint- 
thinking,”) with which he himself 
has been pelted over the years. 

The opening trio of stories in The 
Finest Stories of Sean O’Faolain is 
from his earliest volume, Midsum- 
mer Night Madness. Here it is the 
swashbuckling O’Faolain talking, 
rigged out in trenchcoat and rifle, 
with the romance of revolution 
coursing through his blood, and the 
martyr’s halo encircling any com- 
rade who gets plugged full of Eng- 
lish lead. The starry-eyed youth of 
those early stories soon grew into 
the more sophisticated and calcu- 
lating observer of the second vol- 
ume, A Purse of Coppers. 

Mad Henn, in the first of the col- 
lected stories, gives the author his 
signature tune when he deplores the 
decline of Ireland from a race of 
craftsmen to a race of cobblers. 


Pomxer readers will scarcely fail 
to notice that eight of the nine 
stories selected from A Purse of 





When the author read a paper at the 
Christus Rex Congress in Ireland last year 
on the problems of the “Catholic” writer, 
it touched off a spate of controversy. The 
present article was prompted by the cur- 
rent enthusiasm in the United States for the 
recently published collections of short stories 
of Sean O’Faolain and Frank O’Connor. 
“We do not like them quite so well at home,” 
writes Father Thomas Halton of St. Patrick’s 
College, Cavan, Eire, “even though we do try 
to be appreciative.” 
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Coppers are concerned with the 
clergy, some of whom are made to 
look pretty silly. Canon Paul, in The 
Old Master, is a doddering old fool 
in Cork who, knowing no better 
where Art is concerned, leads his 
obsequious parishioners in a march 
of protest against the invasion of 
the city by a rather advanced Rus- 
sian Ballet. Father Peter in Dis- 
cord, is a young innocent in Dublin, 
who brings a bright-eyed pair of 
newly-weds on a dull and devious 
historical tour, when they would be 
better pleased if he left them to 
their own devices. 

A clerical character with more 
individuality is the priest-teacher in 
Admiring the Scenery, “a man who 
had gone through many struggles 
and finally solved his problems in 
a spirit of good-humored regret.” 
This man is not used for airing aver- 
sions or grievances; the author 
leaves him, as he finds him, per- 
fectly at home in the bog through 
which his train is passing, but with 
enough knowledge of wider hori- 
zons, geographical and emotional, 
to make him worthy of more de- 
tailed study. 


Tue “silenced” priest has always 


fascinated Irish writers. O’Faolain 
created two of them: one who tries 
to piece together the crazy jigsaw 
puzzle of Irish life, in A Broken 
World, but only succeeds in going 
crazy himself; the other whom he 
introduces indirectly in that su- 
perbly-told tale, The End of the 
Record, a story put on tape by radio 
scouts from a raving, wizened old 
woman who is dying in a workhouse 
ward. This latter story is the per- 
fect wedding of the spoken and 
written word: its pathos and weird 
simplicity place it high on the list 
of stories which will ensure for its 
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author the 


moriar. 


epitaph non omnis 


Hs incursions into convent life 
have resulted in some very humor- 
ous writing, the camera work on 
eccentric sisters being particularly 
devastating. In Mother Matilda’s 
Book he goes to town on two well- 
known facts: the first, that senility 
often causes headaches in convents; 
and the second, that senile nuns res- 
olutely refuse to be tidied out of the 
way on a Big Occasion, especially if 
the Bishop is about. 

Teresa, the girl who goes to Li- 
sieux to pray about her vocation, 
and comes back and gets married, 
has long since been anthologized 
into a minor classic. 


Tus protracted literary associa- 
tion with priests and nuns has not 
resulted in the one who set out to 
laugh remaining to pray. That 
might be bad in any case for his 
art. But there is not a decent scoff 
(in the manner, say, of Bloy or Bruce 
Marshall), or a decent prayer (a la 
Bernanos) in the whole jingbang 
lot of these stories. Lovers of the 
Lake, the final story, is exceedingly 
mature, artistically and theologi- 
cally, in its treatment of adulterous 
love and repentance, In the sudden 
swing from the austerities of the 
lake — St. Patrick’s Purgatory, 
Lough Derg—to the coziness of a 
hotel dinner and dance, the lovers 
only too keenly realize that the 
dramatic repentance has not touch- 
ed the cancerous roots of their il- 
licit love, although grace carries 
them shakily over the first major 
temptation. When she tells him— 
and he is a Dublin surgeon and a 
non-practicing Catholic — that she 
has nobody but him and God, it 
looks for a moment as if O’Faolain 
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is going to follow Graham Greene 
into the pulpit or confessional. 

But O’Faolain studiously eschews 
the role of literary theologian, and 
regards the tag “Catholic writer” 
as distracting. This probably con- 
tributes in the long run to his over- 
all strength as a writer, but also ac- 
counts for the keyhole slant of his 
clerical stories. The similarity to 
J. F. Powers will be obvious. To 
call either of them a Catholic writer 
on the strength (or weakness) of 
these clerical stories is something 
that neither of them deserves, and 
that O’Faolain, at least, does not 
desire. 


One does not question the author’s 
right to laugh at what he loves, 
even when the laugh is on the 
clergy. O’Faolain’s laugh is too 
often the knowing cackle of a Col- 
ette rummaging through the de- 
valued pearls of an over-romantic 
youth, and quite devoid of the lilt- 
ing quality that we like to keep as- 
sociated with it in the hard-cur- 
rency areas. 


Passe O’ConNoR is one of the mas- 
ter tailors of the New Yorker. Ten 
of the fifteen stories in Domestic Re- 
lations first appeared there. Those 
who have read earlier collections 
will find that his patterns have not 


changed. His publishers, appar- 
ently, have only to mention that 
Cork is the setting to attract cus- 
tomers. Cut and finish have been 
so often praised that the master has 
no longer to bother brushing the 
chalk marks from his finished work. 
Yet his male characters seldom get 
beyond the stage of being ready for 
a first fitting. This sort of thing 
abounds: “a well-balanced young 
fellow,” “well-mannered and well- 
dressed,” “a man in his early fifties, 
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small and stout and good-natured,” 
or “small, good-looking, well-edu- 
cated, with fair hair and an eager 
manner.” For a bit of finish they 
are given a mother-fixation, or a 
great love for a country walk 
(shades of the solvitur ambulando 
philosophers, O’Connor and O’Fao- 
lain, in Cork in the Twenties). The 
devil-may-care-’em, harem-scarem, 
daycent Irish boy is fully grown 
when he develops a leaning toward 
atheism, and an undying drought 
for a drop of the crayther. 


H.: vantage point on love is par- 
ticularly distressing. It is the van- 
tage point of one who enjoys others 
making fools of themselves, but 
cleverly avoids getting caught him- 
self, the youngster who makes a 
slide on the road and has great fun 
when motorists round the bend and 
run into trouble. Reviewers are 
rightly ecstatic about his ear for the 
speech rhythms of his native Cork, 
and his eye for a humorous situa- 
tion, but they might ask themselves, 
before pronouncing on his knowl- 
edge of the human condition, if he 
has grown up perceptibly since his 
First Confesssion; and, in particu- 
lar, if he has outgrown his juvenile 
preoccupation with the temporarily 
engrossing problem of where babies 
come from. Many writers transcend 
the limitations which a self-chosen 
adolescent world imposes on their 
work — J. D. Salinger is the most 
triumphant case in point—but only 
by an absolute fidelity to character, 
action, idiom, and interest, which 
in the present batch of O’Connor 
adolescents is simply not sustained. 
The only thing distinctively Cork- 
onian about them is that they know 
Patrick Street, Douglas Road, and 
Sunday’s Well like the back of their 
hands. 
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Rassesox, insofar as it enters these 
stories at all, is suffering from a 
similar arrested development. 
Sometimes it is the last resort of 
the weak-kneed, as is the first story, 
The Genius, told as so often in the 
first person: “My way, when some- 
one wanted to fight and I could not 
get away, was to climb on the near- 
est wall and argue like hell in a 
shrill voice about Our Blessed Lord 
and good manners.” Generally, be- 
lief in God does not come to the sur- 
face in the dialogue at all, except 
in the multiplied “God bless you” 
and “with God’s help” on the lips 
of Molly Leahy, the prostitute in 
Daydreams, a convention which is 
worn even thinner than the ex- 
tended cigarette. 


No one objects to a stray atheist 
knocking about O’Connor’s Cork, 
but to suggest, as these stories do, 
that atheism is currently fashion- 
able by the river Lee is as fatuous 
as to say that every second man in 
Saudi Arabia is in the Knights of 
Columbanus. On occasion, O’Con- 
nor uses religion artistically, and 
when he does, as in The Ugly Duck- 
ling, the result is usually well above 
the humdrum domesticity of his 
births, marriages and deaths. The 
Duckling is Nan Ryan, who starts 
life as ugly as sin, grows up a tom- 
boy, becomes transformed into a 
thing of beauty, puts at least two 
men through her hands, and fin- 
ishes in a convent. This sounds dan- 
gerously like the pietistic drip dis- 
tilled by many writers in the name 
of Catholic fiction, but it is entirely 
acceptable as bottled by O’Connor. 
In the story the explanation of the 
change as it appeared to Mick Court- 
ney, the agnostic, is of particular 
interest: “Because of some inade- 
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quacy in themselves — poverty or 
physical weakness in men, poverty 
or ugliness in women—those with 
the gift of creation built for them- 
selves a rich interior world; and 
when the inadequacy disappeared 
and the real world was spread be- 
fore them with all its wealth and 
beauty, they could not give their 
whole heart to it. Uncertain of their 
choice, they wavered between goals 
—were lonely in crowds, dissatis- 
fied amid noise and laughter, un- 
happy even with those they loved 
best. The interior world called them 
back, and for some it was a case of 
having to return there or die.” 


I, linking the call of the interior 
world with the loneliness experi- 
enced in crowds, O’Connor is stalk- 
ing Chekhov close, and Mick’s final 
“Pray for me” as they shake hands 
in the convent is a door opening 
from the courtyard of inadequate 
human affection to the inner castle 
of supernatural love. 

O’Connor rarely opens this door, 
and even more rarely goes through 
it. When he does, the result is spec- 
tacular, as in his early Song With- 
out Words, where Brother Arnold 
and Brother Michael gather up the 
cards, the racing paper, and the 
bottle, and go off to confess their 
crimes to the Prior. In this recent 
O’Connor collection, the cards, the 
bottle, and the women are as allur- 
ing as ever, but the Prior, and with 
him the notion of forbidden fruit, 
has receded very far into the back- 
ground. With the Irish, however, 
fruit, when it ceases to be forbidden, 
loses half its sweetness—which may 
be why this latest bunch palls on us 
at home. With O’Connor it may 
be a case, too, of having to return 
to the interior world or die. 





SENSE 


about 


CENSORSHIP 


by James M. O'Neill 


Farnen Haro_tp C. GARDINER, S.J., 
literary editor of America, has 
written an eminently sensible book 
about censorship in striking con- 
trast to most of the books on this 
subject which have appeared in 
recent years. His Catholic View- 
point on Censorship is issued in 
the Catholic Viewpoint series, John 
J. Delaney, editor (Random House, 
$2.95). Many readers before they 
open this volume will probably 
realize that it is written by a highly 
competent writer and critic of writ- 
ing, and one who knows both Cath- 
olic doctrine and the world in 
which he lives. 

Catholic Viewpoint on Censor- 
ship is an especially reliable trea- 
tise on the aspects of censorship 
covered by Catholic doctrine and 
on the similarities between this 
body of doctrine and the basic con- 
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cepts underlying the laws abridg- 
ing freedom of speech and press 
in the United States under the fed- 
eral and state constitutions, I think 
that Father Gardiner’s contribution 
to the reduction of the present ex- 
treme confusion regarding censor- 
ship as a problem for American 
society as a whole would have been 
greater if he had considerably ex- 
panded the explanation of his cor- 
rect position that the work of the 
Legion of Decency and the National 
Office for Decent Literature is criti- 
cism and consumer protest — not 
censorship. The social controver- 
sies, misunderstanding, and confu- 
sion regarding actual censorship 
by government agencies and the 
activities in criticism, editorial 
work, and persuasion by various 
non-government organizations need 
to be eliminated. Non-government 


groups do not exercise censorship 
but only their freedom of opinion, 


speech and press; this is widely 
denounced as censorship by people 
who happen to differ with it. 

The necessary basis of any help- 
ful discussion of censorship must 
be a common understanding of 
what constitutes censorship, and 
how censorship differs from hostile 
criticism, administration and edi- 
torial disapproval. Father Gardi- 
ner’s discussion of the meaning of 
the word as he uses it (p. 10) pro- 
duces a definition that has the most 
important elements of a complete 
definition, “the power to disagree 
and enforce that disagreement.” 
However, to be a complete defini- 
tion, the “disagreement” should 
be specified as arising over some 
item in speech or press, and the 
“power” or “authority” to enforce 
the disagreement (in society at 
large as distinguished from censor- 
ship in the Church or in the Army 
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or the Navy) must be the power of 
civil government. 

The definition of censorship that 
fits every example of genuine cen- 
sorship, and covers nothing which 
is not censorship is: Government 
empowered abridgment of freedom 
of speech or press. This fits the 
concept of censorship as a social 
problem affecting a whole society 
and subject to the control of the 
people in a democratic state; it fits 
censorship as a universal aspect of 
government; it fits censorship as 
the only form of disagreement 
about speech and press which soci- 
ety can, or does, handle through 
laws and court decisions. 

Those who merely disagree with 
criticism or editorial decisions can 
do nothing to punish or prevent 
the disapproved activity. They are 
obviously free to answer, to teach 
and persuade, or they can resort to 
the ineffective technique of scold- 
ing and name calling. 

Webster in the only definition 
which applies to censorship as a 
social problem in our country says: 
“.. . esp., (the act of) an official 
empowered to examine written or 
printed matter, motion pictures, 
etc., in order to forbid publication 





Censorship is always a_ controversial 
topic. Father Gardiner’s new book is a 
valuable addition to the literature on the 
subject. James M. O'Neill, who comments 
on Father Gardiner’s book, was from 1944 
to 1948 chairman of the committee on aca- 
demic freedom of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union. He is the author of Religion 
and Education Under the Constitution 
(Harper. 1949) and Catholicism and Amer- 
ican Freedom (Harper, 1952). A graduate 
of Dartmouth, Professor O’Neill was chair- 
man of the speech departments at the Uni- 
versities of Michigan and Wisconsin, and 
finally at Brooklyn College, from which 
post he resigned in 1952 to devote himself 
to writing and lecturing. 
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if objectionable.” This prohibition, 
not the mere examination, is what 
is commonly referred to as “prior 
censorship,” which Father Gardiner 
calls “the only real censorship in 
the strict sense of the word.” How- 
ever, our legislatures and courts 
have long recognized another type 
of government abridgment of 
speech and press freedom as “cen- 
sorship after the fact”—punishing 
a person after he has broken a law 
which prohibited publishing cer- 
tain specified kinds of material. 
This includes libel, slander, the al- 
most universal “obscenity laws,” 
etc. “After the fact” censorship is 
more easily accepted both by the 
public and the courts than is “prior 
restraint” censorship. The purpose 
of both is to prevent instances of 
speech or press which the people of 
a civil state decide not to tolerate 
in their society. “Prior restraint” 
examines the proposed objection- 
able material in advance and for- 
bids the specific instance; “after 
the fact” forbids by general terms 
in the statutes, and prevents the 
instances by threat of punishment. 


Paros restraint censorship in our 
country is applied (in peace time) 
only to motion pictures, and is 
found only in a few states and a 


large number of cities. However, 
the influence of these laws even in 
a few populous states (New York, 
Ohio, etc.), and many cities, is ap- 
parently enough to have consider- 
able effect on the motion picture 
industry. The producer would hesi- 
tate to invest millions of dollars in 
making a picture that can be legally 
shown only in part of the country. 
Illinois has no such laws, but Chi- 
cago has, which must affect the 
films available in considerable ter- 
ritory outside of Chicago. “After 
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the fact” abridgment of press free- 
dom covers (in addition to the 
items mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph) postal and customs 
regulations, the Hatch act, the 
copyright laws, and doubtless other 
less important prohibitions in 
some states. All of these are 
abridgments of the freedoms of 
speech and press; anyone who vio- 
lates one of them may be arrested, 
tried, and perhaps fined or impris- 
oned or both. 


Hewsves, no person, Catholic or 
other, can be apprehended and 
fined or imprisoned, for seeing a 
motion picture condemned by the 
Legion of Decency or for reading 
a book on the Index or one de- 
nounced by the N.O.D.L., or even 
by the bishop of the diocese in 
which the reader lives. The actual 
decision to see the film or read the 
book can be made for any mature 
and free person only by himself, 
and the measure of the sense of 
guilt or of sin in which he carries 
out the decision will be known to 
no one else unless he reports it. 
Any penalty or punishment will be 
spiritual only and not enforceable 
by society. This is not to question 
either the doctrines or the author- 
ity of the Church or the bishops. 
But that authority is not civil au- 
thority which has the only force in 
this country and even in the so- 
called “Catholic countries.” 
Prominent among the organiza- 
tions inaccurately accused of prac- 
ticing censorship are: the Legion 
of Decency, the National Office for 
Decent Literature, the National 
Board of Review (whose favorable 
opinion legalizes the showing of a 
film in some states), the Protestant 
Motion Picture Council, the Pro- 
duction Code Administration of the 
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Motion Picture Association of 
America, and (without doubt) the 
recently organized Churchmen’s 
Commission for Decent Publica- 
tions established by representatives 
of various Protestant denomina- 
tions. None of these exercise cen- 
sorship or seek to do so. 


Tue first two named above (the 
Legion of Decency and N.O.D.L.) 
have recently been denounced as 
censors in unrestrained language 
by individuals and groups evidently 
operating under two severe handi- 
caps—a limited and highly selec- 
tive view of the persons and groups 
who are entitled to the privileges 
of American freedom, and a star- 
tling lack of information about the 
activities of the organizations at- 
tacked. The most absurd of these 
attacks have been aimed at the 
N.O.D.L. with an occasional refer- 
ence to the Legion of Decency. The 
greater the influence of the criticiz- 
ing organization, the more frequent 
and intense the attack seems to be. 

Father Gardiner’s position is that 
neither the Legion of Decency nor 
the N.O.D.L. practice censorship 
(which seems the only tenable po- 
sition open to informed persons). 
It is to be hoped that his statement 
of his position will help to discour- 
age such thoroughly uninformed 
attacks as those of John Fischer in 
Harper’s Magazine, the American 
Civil Liberties Union, the National 
Book Committee, and the Authors’ 
League of America. The Fischer 
document and that of the A.C.L.U. 
are both given in Father Gardiner’s 
Appendices, the National Book 
Committee sponsored and _ pub- 
lished (through Bowker) The Free- 
dom to Read by McKeon, Merton, 
and Gellhorn; the Authors’ League 
of America issued an elaborate 
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(and elaborately inaccurate) state- 
ment in June, 1957. Anyone who 
both understands and believes in 
the American freedoms established 
in our constitutions, laws, and tra- 
ditions, should know that the Le- 
gion of Decency, the N.O.D.L., and 
the other organizations mentioned 
above enjoy the same freedom of 
opinion, speech, and press that ap- 
plies to Harper’s Magazine, the 
A.C.L.U., the American Book Com- 
mittee, and the Authors’ League. 
Dispraise as well as praise is per- 
missible under our laws and tradi- 
tions. All Americans are as free to 
tell the druggist that they will buy 
their cosmetics and vitamin pills 
elsewhere if he persists in selling 
salacious paperback books to 
juveniles, as they are to tell the 
grocer that they will buy their 
groceries elsewhere if he continues 
to sell beer. In fact, any American 
is free at any time to tell any mer- 
chant or any publisher (for any 
reason or for none) that he will 
not buy the merchant’s or the pub- 
lisher’s product. The freedom to 
refuse to buy is as important as 
the freedom to offer for sale. 


I. would greatly advance the ap- 
preciation of our basic freedoms if 
all people (or even if only all Cath- 
olics) would heed Father Gardiner’s 
statements in this book, either his 
own or quoted, about the Legion 
of Decency. He ‘s, of course, giving 
the common Catholic position and 
the only one that is consistent with 
any competent understanding of 
our freedom of speech and of press 
and the lawful abridgments. of them 
by the governments of the states 
and the nation. 

The following quotations are 
from Catholic Viewpoint on Cen- 
sorship: 
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“... the function of both organi- 
zations (the Legion of Decency 
and N.O.D.L.) is critical rather 
than suppressive.” 

“... there is a sense in which a 
critic is inevitably a censor.” 

(Here follows mention of book 
and drama critics.) 

“This is to carry the implications 
of the word ‘censorship’ to ridicu- 
lous extremes.” 

“The specific actions of the two 
organizations remind Catholics of 
the obligations they have... .” 

“... they are agencies of organ- 
ized criticism which tries to arouse 
public opinion by methods of per- 
suasion.” 

“The Legion is not and has no 
intention of being a censorship body. 
But its system of appraisals has 
had the end result of protecting 
public morality and raising artistic 
standards.” 

“One of the most attractive fea- 
tures of the Legion of Decency has 
been the voluntary character of the 
pledge. .. .” 

“Catholics are offered the oppor- 
tunity to take this pledge .. . the 
pledge is couched in general terms 
and actually does no more than 
specify and recall an obligation that 
Catholics (and indeed any Chris- 
tians) would be faced with, even if 
there were no Legion of Decency 

. hot to attend motion pictures 
or any other type of entertainment 
that is offensive to Christian moral- 
ity.” 


Moecu of the import of these quo- 
tations will apply to the work of 


the N.O.D.L. Father Gardiner’s 
Chapter II, Part II, dealing with 
this organization, along with the 
items in the Appendices, ought to 
go a long way to bring intelligence 
to bear on future discussion of 
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N.O.D.L.’s fight against lascivious 
books for juveniles. Certain specific 
points should be emphasized here: 
the N.O.D.L. is active only against 
inexpensive, paper-covered books 
easily available to children and 
adolescents — never against “hard- 
cover” books; the N.O.D.L. never 
does, and never can, deprive any- 
one of an opportunity to read any- 
thing; all books that are legally 
for sale in this country can be 
bought and read, and many adver- 
tisements offer to send any book to 
anyone who will send in an order; 
the N.O.D.L. cannot force any mer- 
chant to stop selling anything—the 
druggist is free to ignore their re- 
quests, lists, and certificates. Any 
law that would make N.O.D.L. ac- 
tivity unlawful would end freedom 
of speech and press in this coun- 
try; if such a law were to be pro- 
posed, the A.C.L.U. would have to 
oppose it in every legally possible 
way or go out of business. Free- 
dom is not only “everybody’s busi- 
ness,” it is everybody’s inheritance. 


Tue Legion of Decency and the 
N.O.D.L. are working to promote in 
certain areas a more moral atmos- 
phere for young Americans. Both 
will continue their work, as they 
are now doing it, so long as our 
ordinary American freedoms are 
kept alive. Obviously if any inept 
or misguided member or commit- 
tee of either organization should 
violate a state law, the offenders 
should be proceeded against like 
other law violators. The general 
fundamental activity of these or- 
ganizations is wholly in conformity 
with our constitutions, laws, and 
traditions, and is in pursuit of an 
objective endorsed by most people 
who have moral codes. I suppose 
that it is safe to assume that such 
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people feel under some obligation 
to refrain from seeking pornog- 
raphy as entertainment. 

Both of these organizations are 
essentially Catholic in origin and 
control; neither exercise censor- 
ship, necessarily neither practices 
Catholic censorship. It is true, how- 
ever, that the Catholic Church does 
have systems of supervision which 
approach censorship under two 
different labels: the Index Libro- 
rum Prohibitorum, “the Index of 
Forbidden Books,” and the activity 
of the Censor Deputatus. The latter 
seems to be widely misunderstood 
or misrepresented. But these sys- 
tems concern only Catholics and 
do not present problems for so- 
ciety as a whole. The Censor 
Deputatus is, briefly, an official of 
a diocese appointed by the bishop 
to examine books submitted for the 
Imprimatur (permission of the 
bishop to publish). The books are 
examined to see if they are free 
from unsound doctrine in morals 
or theology. Priests and other re- 
ligious, and laymen writing specifi- 
cally on Catholic doctrine, regularly 
have to have permission to publish 
—as Officers of the armed forces of 
the United States usually need the 
permission of their superiors to 
publish or to speak in public. This 
matter is fully explained in Father 
Gardiner’s Chapter III, Part I, and 
information on it is so easily avail- 
able in other books and from 
priests and ordinarily well-in- 
formed Catholic laymen that the 
continued misrepresentation of it 
by chronic critics of the Church 
seems quite inexcusable. A num- 
ber of dioceses, including those of 
New York and Brooklyn, print 
along with each Jmprimatur a note 
like the following: “The Nihil Ob- 
stat and Imprimatur are official 
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declarations that a book or pam- 
phlet is free of doctrinal or moral 
error. No implication is contained 
therein that those who have granted 
the Nihil Obstat and Imprimatur 
agree with the contents, opinions, 
or statements expressed.” 

I have a photostatic copy of a 
letter sent in answer to an inquiry 
addressed to “Protestants and other 
Americans United” asking what 
Catholics mean by “Nihil Obstat” 
and “Imprimatur.” The answering 
letter signed by Glenn Archer, 
executive director of P.O.A.U., tells 
the inquirer that nihil obstat means 
“disapproved” and imprimatur 
means “approved.” Even if the dis- 
covery of the meaning of these 
three Latin words is beyond the 
capacity of P.O.A.U.’s_ research 
division, the fact that both terms 
are regularly used together might 
have suggested to Mr. Archer or his 
staff that books carrying the /mpri- 
matur could hardly be both 
proved and disapproved by 
same officials representing 
Church. 


ap- 
the 
the 


I LIKE particularly Father Gardi- 
ner’s discussion of the “freedom to, 
do as one pleases” (a notion en- 
dorsed by The Freedom to Read 
mentioned above), and the prin- 


ciple (sometimes called a_ basic 
American principle) that each man 
is supposed to be able to decide for 
himself what he should do and 
should not do—to accept the good 
and reject the bad. This is not 
only not an American principle but 
is obviously the basic principle of 
anarchy, and has not been, nor 
ever can be, accepted by any organ- 
ized society. The operation of this 
principle would violate the federal 
Constitution and that of each of the 
forty-eight states. Such freedom 
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falls quite outside the freedoms 
which the Supreme Court has fre- 
quently said are those protected 
by the Constitution — the freedoms 
that are “implicit in a scheme of 
ordered liberty.” 

Differences of opinion are inevit- 
able among the members of a free 
and pluralistic society. When com- 
petently and courteously discussed, 
they are the best evidence that the 
society is alive, and that democracy 
is working. The airing of divergent 
opinions, controversy, debate are 
necessary to the life and im- 
provement of a free society any- 
where. People who believe in and 
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are accustomed to substantial free- 
dom want a maximum of freedom 
and a minimum of restraint. How- 
ever, since all governments practice 
some censorship, and since censor- 
ship in some form or other is pro- 
vided for in the federal Constitu- 
tion and in the constitution of 
every American state, and all have 
some censorship laws, the question 
of whether we shall have any cen- 
sorship in this country is one of 
little, if any, importance. The im- 
portant questions are: How much, 
what kind of censorship shall we 
have, and how shall it be adminis- 
tered? 


Sailor On a Park Bench 


by DANIEL WHITEHEAD HICKY 


(CURLED ona bench with April's bright umbrella 
Of peach and apple blossoms over him, 

He sleeps the afternoon away, unmindful 

Of passersby or pigeons. Loud or dim 


The city flows its bright staccato way, 

But he is lost to dreaming now, nor hears. 
A smile plays on his lips as though his eyes 
Beheld again the harbor of Algiers, 


The spires of Istanbul, the climbing marble 
Of Athens lost in moonlight and in peace. 
O wake him not, but let him drift in slumber 
Not with his day, but with the centuries, 





Is there a sinister streak in the German make-up? 


THE 
TRUTH 
ABOUT 
GERMANY 





by MICHAEL CONNORS 


Bn wartime propagandists present 
enemy nations in the worst possible 
light. Though circumstances may 
subsequently alter so drastically 
that the foe of a few years ago is 
ardently courted as an ally in the 
struggle against a different current 
enemy, the erroneous and unwhole- 
some attitudes developed by this 
propaganda of the past may linger 
on to the detriment of present 
policy. 

This is precisely what has hap- 
pened in the case of Germany. The 
cumulative effect of the wildly Ger- 
manophobic propaganda of two 
wars has been to create a grotesque 
caricature of Germany, a deeply 
rooted fixation of German wicked- 
ness. Intelligent, well-educated men 
and women who would never dream 
of employing the conventional ster- 
eotyped references to Negroes or 
Jews speak with bland self-assur- 
ance of “Teutonic aggressiveness,” 
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“German authoritarianism,” “Prus- 
sian militarism,” and other sim- 
ilarly meaningless generalities. In- 
deed, Germanophobia seems to be 
the one variety of racism fashion- 
able in certain “intellectual” circles. 


Masy of the worst features of the 
dark image of Germany created 
by Germanophobic wartime writers 
were epitomized by Hilda Graef in 
her article “Sinister Germany?” ap- 
pearing in the June, 1957 issue of 
THE CATHOLIC WorLD. That at so 
late a date Germanophobia in this 
virulent form should find expres- 
sion via the manifestly gifted pen 
of Miss Graef is certain evidence 
that we have not yet outgrown war- 
time prejudices. 

Miss Graef writes at the outset 
that “there is a sinister streak in 
the German make-up, a poison that 
comes out again and again.” Further 
on the reader learns that Hitler 
“was the incarnation of some of 
the deepest aspirations of the Ger- 
man mind. He gave it what it most 
wanted: limitless, Godlike power: 
the mythical Reich, the domination 
of the whole world... .” 

Turning aside for a moment from 
the nebulosity of her indictments 
of the “German make-up” and the 
“German mind,” Miss Graef accuses 
the entire German people of cal- 
loused indifference to the inhumar 
policies of Hitler. She writes: “If 
concentration camps had to be and 
millions of Jews to be gassed—well 
this, too, was only the business of 
the Fuehrer and the world-spirit in- 
carnate in him: ‘We knew nothing 
about it.’” 


Cimne Hitler, Nietzsche, and Marx 
as exemplifications of a character- 
istically wicked element in German 
thought, she admits that “this un- 
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canny darkness is not the whole of 
German thought... .” Nevertheless, 
she then proceeds to reassert her 
basic thesis that “if we would ana- 
lyze what constitutes that deepest 
core in the German character that 
both attracts and terrifies the world, 
it is this formless, lawless dark- 
ness that would usurp the place of 
God Himself.” Continuing in this 
vein, she asserts that Germany is 
a “schizophrenic nation” and that 
democracy “is a concept essentially 
foreign to the German mind... .” 

These are serious charges but by 
no means new ones. After Hitler’s 
advent there was a deluge of books 
by writers professing to find in the 
Germans something akin to Miss 
Graef’s “sinister streak.” 


Ricnas BrRICKNER (/s Germany 
Incurable?, Lippincott, 1943), an 
eminent neuropsychiatrist, found 
Germany to be a paranoid nation. 
Furthermore, he felt this “paranoid 
trend” could be traced back through 
five generations of German history. 
The allegation that the Germans 
were a mentally ill people was an 
oft-repeated one. “Paranoid” and 
“schizophrenic” are _ psychiatrit 
terms that lend themselves readily 
to an illicit transfer from the sphere 
of medical science, where they prop- 
erly belong, to the field of historical 
interpretation, where they do not 
belong. One may properly speak of 
a psychotic individual but never of 
a psychotic nation. 





We eannot afford the luxury of perpetu- 
ating the propaganda falsehoods of two wars. 
The author of the present article, Micheel 
Connors, is a student of German history. 
A graduate of La Salle College, he received 
his M.A. in modern European history from 
the University of Pennsylvania, and is cur- 
rently teaching high school and working on 
his doctorate. 
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One can, nevertheless, under- 
stand how those trained in discip- 
lines other than history can be 
guilly of such puerilities when they 
venture to render sweeping histor- 
ical judgments at a time of great 
national and international emo- 
tional stress. What is not so easily 
understood or excused is the will- 
ingness—-yes, even enthusiasm 
with which some statesmen and pro- 
fessional historians turn their tal- 
ents and reputations to fostering 
official propaganda. 


. prominent English historian, 
A. J. P. Taylor, expressed the opin- 
ion in a widely publicized wartime 
book (The Course of German His- 
tory, Coward-McCann, 1946) that 
Germany’s role in history had been 
“almost entirely aggressive and de- 
structive. ...” The conclusions of 
Lord Robert Vansittart, a British 


diplomat of international reputa- 
tion, were even more wildly hostile 
to Germany. According to Vansittart, 
Germany had played a_ uniquely 
aggressive and predatory historical 


role. Indeed, she was a “butcher- 
bird” nation. He broadcast this 
“message” over the British radio 
and embodied it in a pamphlet 
with the suggestive title Black Rec- 
ord, Its influence in Britain and 
abroad cannot be underestimated. 

Possibly one of the most melo- 
dramatic products of wartime prop- 
aganda was Paul Winkler’s book 
The Thousand-Year Conspiracy. 
(Seribners, 1943). Winkler discov- 
ered a centuries old “conspiracy” 
by “Prusso-Teutonic” forces within 
Germany to disrupt world peace and 
undermine human civilization, Hit- 
ler being but its latest mani- 
festalion. 

Even the German family did not 
escape the wartime ordeal of attack 
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on the academic front. A respected 
American psychiatrist, David Abra- 
hamsen (Men, Mind and Power, 
Columbia, 1945), suggested that the 
Nazi dictatorship was the conse- 
quence of German “personality ad- 
justments” determined by German 
family relationships. The essence 
of this theory is that since the typ- 
ical German father supposedly ruled 
the household with an iron fist, 
Hitler became a symbol of paternal 
authority and so was readily ac- 
ceptable to the German people. 


I. one accepts the testimony of 
these writers, all German history 
prepared the way for Hitler. As 
Theodore Hamerow (“History and 
the German Revolution of 1848,” 
American Historical Review, LX, 
October, 1954, p. 35) has pithily de- 
scribed this interpretation: “All 
German history is in a sense a 
gigantic factory manufacturing 
barbed wire for Buchenwald and 
Dachau.” 

Intellectual history lends itself 
easily to this type of abuse. It is 
possible, as Arnold Brecht has 
pointed out (Prelude to Silence, 
Oxford, 1944), to deliberately se- 
lect “undemocratic elements” in the 
works of various writers and to 
conclude that this “reveals the 
totalitarian character of the peo- 
ple.” Actually, the fact that certain 
Germans in centuries past uttered 
sentiments later appropriated by 
Hitlerism for propaganda purposes 
does not entitle us to conclude that 
these earlier Germans were totali- 
tarian. Nietzsche, Luther, Kant, 
Goethe, Fichte, and others who 
have often been described as “in- 
tellectual precursors of Hitler” 
would have found Nazism repug- 
nant. 

There is, therefore, 


even less 
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justification for assuming that the 
German masses are “sinister” or 
“totalitarian” on the basis of iso- 
lated ideas lifted out of the context 
of the writings of these German in- 
tellectuals.§ How many Germans 
ever actually read Kant, Eckhart, 
Hegel, or even Hitler for that 
matter? 

Clearly then the interlude in 
German history of the Third Reich 
is not to be glibly explained away 
by facile suggestions that it was 
but the inevitable culmination of a 
tainted German intellectual devel- 
opment. 


Tue most widespread fallacies 
concerning Germany have to do 
with the phenomena of racism, ag- 
gressive militarism, and anti-demo- 
cratic totalitarianism. Let us con- 
sider each briefly. 

Nothing has done more to black- 
en the German name than the 
maniacal policy of genocide waged 
by a handful of degenerate Nazi 
butchers. Wartime propaganda 
created the illusion that beyond the 
Rhine was a nation of Streichers 
and Rosenbergs. Few realized that 
most European Jews had been 
persecuted even into the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. Indeed, 
before Hitler’s advent Germany’s 
Jews were better off than most 
throughout Europe. Russian Jews 
in the days of the Tsars repeatedly 
underwent the horrors of the po- 
groms, something unknown in Ger- 
many at the time. 

An eminent German historian 
who fled the Nazi terror (Veit 
Valentin, The German People: 
Their History and Civilization 
from the Holy Roman Empire to 
the Third Reich, Knopf, 1946) 
wrote that most German Jews had 
been “completely assimilated” by 
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1933. The extent of this assimila- 
tion is revealed by the fact that 
there were in Germany at that time 
only 570,000 Jews while those of 
mixed German-Jewish blood num- 
bered about 2,000,000. The myth 
that Germans are innately hostile 
toward Jews is an entirely fictional 
product of an embittered and 
malevolent propaganda. Most Ger- 
mans had no inkling of what was 
transpiring in the horror chambers 
of the S.S. Anyone suspecting the 
truth could do little more than 
maintain a discreet silence in the 
face of the thoroughgoing terror 
apparatus of the ever-present Ges- 
tapo. Nevertheless, many Germans 
at great risk to themselves gave aid 
and shelter to their suffering Jew- 
ish fellow men. 

If some point to the Rosenbergs 
and Streichers of Germany, let us 
not forget that every important na- 
tion has had its racists and anti- 
Semites in modern times. The 
Frenchman, Count Gobineau, 
earned the dubious distinction of 
being the “father” of the “Aryan 
supremacy” myth. An English ad- 
mirer, Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain even exceeded Gobineau in fos- 
tering this fiction and wielded a 
tremendous personal influence on 
the thinking of Hitler along these 
lines. We Americans would do well 
not to forget the “Nordic” cham- 
pion, Madison Grant, or, more cur- 
rently, the fanatical diatribes of 
Gerald L. K. Smith. 


Constant repetition of the terms 
“militarism” and “aggressiveness” 
in reference to Germany has cre- 
ated a popular image of that na- 
tion without the slightest resem- 
blance to reality. During the First 
World War the “Hun” was accused 
of indescribable brutalities. Fur- 
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thermore, it was widely accepted 
that Germany alone was “guilty” of 
starting the war. Afterwards, when 
wartime feelings had _ subsided 
somewhat, competent scholars of 
many nationalities shattered for- 
ever the propagandist myth of ex- 
clusive German responsibility. This 
plus a great deal of loose talk about 
“Uncle Shylock” by our erstwhile 
allies led more thoughtful Amer- 
icans to a revision of attitudes con- 
cerning former friend and 
alike. 

But after the advent of Hitler, 
American good will toward Ger- 
many that had developed in the 
immediate postwar period was 
overwhelmed by an unprecedented 
resurgence of Germanophobia. 

For an insight into how scholar- 
ship can be warped by current ha- 
treds, one has only to compare 
treatments of German history dat- 
ing from the years before Hitler’s 
accession with those written after- 
ward. The latter, blinded by ha- 
tred, reconstructed the story of all 
earlier German development so as 
to create the illusion that some- 
thing was wrong with the entire 
course of the nation’s history, if 
not with the German race itself. 
There was no dearth of “timely” 
literature with strong overtones of 
the kind of racist nonsense we con- 
demned so vigorously when ex- 
pressed by Nazi “racial scientists.” 
Since no new documentary evidence 
has ever been advanced to give cre- 
dence to such interpretations, one 
is compelled to ask why Germany’s 
alleged unique villainy in earlier 
history only became apparent after 


1933. 


foe 


‘Tue facts are that during much of 
history a helpless, disunited Ger- 
many was repeatedly made a battle- 
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ground by the rest of Europe. The 
Thirty Years War, the wars of 
Louis XIV, and the wars of Revo- 
lutionary and Napoleonic France 
were fought mostly on German soil. 
Any good introductory textbook 
will reveal that before 1870 France 
was considered the military giant 
of Europe, a fact that hardly 
squares with the myth that she was 
repeatedly victimized by “German 
aggression” throughout her history. 
Indeed, Prussia’s defeat of France 
in 1870 was considered a tremen- 
dous upset by contemporary ob- 
servers. Moreover, America and 
Britain joyfully hailed the Prussian 
victory, which would hardly have 
been the case if the Prussians had 
been the ogres propaganda later 
made them out to be. Even more 
striking is the fact that in the cen- 
tury between Napoleon’s downfall 
and 1914 Prussia had a more peace- 
ful record than Britain, France, or 
Russia. These countries had in 
that time engaged in a total of six- 
teen wars to “militaristic” Prus- 
sia’s three. 


Wuex one considers, in addition 
to all of this, that the best minds 
of “revisionist” historiography 
have repudiated the charge of Ger- 
man guilt in 1914 and are destroy- 
ing the official mythology of World 
War II as well, the entire legend 
of “German military aggressive- 
ness” collapses like a house of 
cards. Hence the assumption of 
Miss Graef and others that Germany 
sought “the domination of the 
whole world” must be categorically 
rejected by those who would lay 
claim to impartiality. 


Wren Miss Graef says that Hitler 


“was an incarnation of some of 
the deepest aspirations of the Ger- 
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man mind” and that democracy “is 
a concept essentially foreign to the 
German mind” she is parroting a 
very hackneyed and _ fallacious 
theme. It is, in more elegant form, 
the old cliché about poor, dumb, 
burr-headed' Fritz, who would 
rather salute a uniform and click 
his heels than vote. 

Most Germans, according to this 
hypothesis, look scornfully upon 
participation in democratic proc- 
esses..They have, indeed, a kind of 
spiritual predilection for totalita- 
rian governmental forms. This in- 
terpretation is premised upon mis- 
taken historical notions as to the 
nature of the Imperial German 
Government of 1870-1918 in the 
first instance and as to the average 
German’s feelings concerning the 
Nazi ideology later. 

Many Americans falsely believe 
that the Kaiser was a dictator and 
his Reich a police-state despotism. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Imperial Germany was con- 
servative but never totalitarian, 
and William was no Hitler. The 
oft-repeated assertion that the Ger- 
man legislature or Reichstag was 
but a “mere debating society” is an 
utter falsehood. No law could be 
passed without its consent. 


Tue widespread assumption of 
universal German acceptance of the 
Nazi doctrine stems from a failure 


to distinguish between real and 
false issues and grievances. All 
true Germans felt a sense of burn- 
ing indignation at the dishonor im- 
posed on their Fatherland by Ver- 
sailles and the shameful lie of sole 
German “guilt.” Every cheer ever 
given Hitler is more correctly in- 
terpreted as a protest against the 
Treaty than as a token of appro- 
bation of Nazism. 
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Though no definitive way of de- 
termining what the “average Ger- 
man” was thinking in 1933 exists, 
there are more reliable indications 
about this than wild guesses about 
the “German spirit” based on ten- 
dentious selections from odd and 
assorted philosophers, dreamers, 
mystics, propagandists, and poets. 

Would it not be much better to 
examine the election returns? Ad- 
mittedly, such material may seem 
somewhat prosaic to those accus- 
tomed to soaring high in the intoxi- 
cating atmosphere of intellectual 
history. Nevertheless, sobriety is a 
becoming virtue in the historian. 


Tue election statistics reveal that 
the Nazis were only an unimpor- 
tant Bavarian provincial party be- 
fore 1930. Only with the coming 
of the World Depression did they 
assume national importance. Yet 
even in 1932 at the apex of their 
electoral strength they achieved 
nothing like a majority of the bal- 
lots. When they finally came to 
power in 1933, it was as a decided 
minority in a coalition cabinet, 
where it was sincerely though mis- 
takenly believed that they would be 
easily manipulated. 

To the degree that Hitler and his 
cohorts promised to undo the in- 
justices of Versailles they had the 
mass support that would have been 
given any party that vigorously as- 
sured the same. For the rest, how- 
ever, few Germans were enthusias- 
tic about the dubious program of 
“racial regeneration.” Indeed, both 
within and without Germany at the 
time the view was widely held that 
responsibility would “sober” Hitler, 
that once in power he would “tone 
down” the party’s lunatic fringe. 

The truth as to why Hitler came 
to power is not to be found in the 
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conventional explanations. Anyone 
possessing more than a grain of 
historical understanding must re- 
ject the stale formula of German 
villainy. In assessing the reasons 
for the demise cf German democ- 
racy, non-German writers have 
been notoriously silent on the sub- 
ject of non-German “guilt.” Too 
often have they sought the failure 
of German democracy in the “in- 
eptitude” or “weakness” of demo- 
cratic Germans. Too often have 
they pointed to the demons of “Ger- 
man nationalism” and “militaristic 
authoritarianism.” 

They have failed to make known 
that the Germans were betrayed in 
1919, having laid down their arms 
on the basis of a morally and legal- 
ly binding Allied promise that the 
peace would be permeated with the 
spirit of Wilson’s much vaunted 
Fourteen Points. Nor have they 
mentioned that the cruel starvation 
blockade of Germany was contin- 
ued for eight long months after the 
war had ended, and that the peace 
finally imposed upon Germany was 
of a ferocity unparalleled since the 
days of Rome and Carthage. 


Tus period was truly the seed- 


time of Hitlerism. Since it had 
been virtually created by Allied 
guns, the struggling young Weimar 
democracy was, in German eyes, 
tainted from the outset. Its chances 
of success were entirely dependent 
on Allied good will and tact. Un- 
fortunately, Allied leaders, lacking 
the qualities of true statesmanship, 
were unable to rise to the situation. 
Instead of a constructive policy 
based on sound principles of jus- 
tice and fair play, postwar Europe 
witnessed a decade of alliances and 
other arrangements designed to en- 
feeble Germany. 
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Hampered by a Draconian peace, 
the terms of which were mitigated 
through the years but slightly and 
then haltingly and with ill-grace, 
German democracy was inevitably 
destined to be short-lived. Hitler- 
ism was more the product of West- 
ern stupidity, intransigence, and 
vindictiveness than of any innate 
German wickedness. 


I, the light of the foregoing, one 
need not be surprised at our war- 
time policy toward Germany, the 
spirit of which might be described 
in the words “there are no good 
Germans.” It was argued that 
those Germans pretending to be in 
opposition to Hitler were either 
downright liars or were motivated 
by a cowardly desire to save their 
own worthless necks now that the 
game was up. 

Despite the lip service rendered 
to the cause of German reunifica- 
tion today, it is alarming to find 
that, in the face of the ominous 
portents afforded by a half-Soviet- 
ized world, there are still those in 
our midst who feel they can afford 
the luxury of perpetuating wartime 
falsehoods and hatreds. These po- 
tential gravediggers of Western 
civilization contribute far more to 
the success of Soviet policies than 
all the astute maneuverings of the 
men in the Kremlin. By foolishly 
conjuring up old and baseless fears 
with repeated references to the 
threadbare legend of “German mili- 
tarism” and similar bogies they 
have unwittingly played the Com- 
munist game. 

We must face the fact that for 
selfish, if not for ethical, reasons 
we must accept the Germans as 
full partners and equals rather than 
scorn them as stigmatized outcasts 
from the world community. 
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Headlines for an 


“earn while you learn” 


plan. 


SCIENCE 
IN A 
CATHOLIC 
COLLEGE 


by William A. Ryan, S.J. 


Goon news in education is notori- 
ously poor copy. Certainly it can 
never compete for headlines with 
successful Sputnik launchings. Even 
were that possible, or even desir- 
able, the present moment would 
seem to be singularly inauspicious 
for the bestowal of academic acco- 
lades, no matter how well-merited. 
The climate is just not right. 

Particularly is this true for the 
Catholic college or university. The 
shortcomings of Catholic higher 
education are being so frankly 
aired that it may safely be asserted 
that any smugness on the Catholic 
campus is decidedly not receiving 
any domestic encouragement. Nor 
should it. 
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On the other hand, a critical bal- 
ance must be kept if this self- 
scrutiny is to achieve its purpose. 
Leaning too far backward can be 
as fatal as falling flat on one’s face. 
All is not black, and even in the 
midst of the currently popular view- 
ing-with-alarm, we do once in a 
while run across a situation which 
calls for a salutary pointing-with- 


pride. 


L 1st fall a rather modest spotlight 

the 1957 Report of the American 
Institute of Physics—was momen- 
tarily played on St. Joseph’s College 
in Philadelphia. Before it could 
lead the principal to the center of 
the stage, however, it was outshone 
by the sudden and violent glare of 
the Kremlin’s sky travelers shooting 
into their spectacular orbits. The 


Report revealed that St. Joseph’s, a 
Jesuit liberal arts college for men, 
ranking well down among the third 


hundred of the nation’s colleges and 
universities in size of student body, 
ranked an incredible fifth nationally 
in the number of Bachelor degrees 
in physics granted in 1956. Leading 
the list was the University of Cali- 
fornia, graduating 57 physics ma- 
jors; second was the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology with 46; 
Harvard followed with 39; U.C.L. A. 
granted 36 degrees; St. Joseph’s, 32. 

Only eighteen colleges and uni- 
versities in the country, according 
to the Report, granted twenty or 
more Bachelor degrees in physics 
in 1956. (Figures for 1957 have not 
yet been released.) This, of course, 
highlights an already acknowledged 
and worrisome lack of national in- 
terest in basic science. We may in- 
fer, then, that St. Joseph’s College 
is doing something constructive 
about this inclement scholastic 
weather. The disproportionately 
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large number of degrees in physics 
granted by this relatively small col- 
lege may very well carry a story 
with real significance for American 
education. 


Sr. JOSEPH’s singular success in 
physics is directly attributable to 
its “Co-operative Plan for B. S. in 
Electronic Physics.” Co-operative 
education, the ‘“earn-while-you- 
learn” plan, while not too widely 
known nor publicized, is nothing 
new on the educational horizon, hav- 
ing originated in 1906 at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Since then it 
has been steadily gaining favor as 
an answer both to the mounting 
problems of financing a college edu- 
cation, and to the problem of pro- 
ducing sufficient skilled manpower 
for the nation’s needs. 

Basically, the co-op plan is a co- 
ordination of classroom work with 
practical experience in industry. 
Students alternate periods of study 
with periods of employment in an 
occupation related to the field of 
study. Nearly fifty colleges and uni- 
versities are using the co-op plan 
in some form or other. Its best 
application is found, naturally 
enough, in large population centers 
where there is sufficient industry of 
a type to provide suitable jobs for 
the students. Scientific and engi- 
neering courses are most easily 
adapted to the co-op plan, although 
more and more it is being modified 
for use in other fields. 





A Jesuit liberal arts college in Philadel- 
phia (enrollment: 3,302) ranks fifth in the 
nation in the number of B.S. degrees in 
physics. Father William A. Ryan, S.J., 
Assistant to the President of St. Joseph’s 
College, reports on the success of the col- 
lege’s co-op program in electronic physics. 
Father Ryan was Vice-Rector of George- 
town University (1948-51) and Headmaster 
of Georgetown Preparatory School (1951-7). 
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Tue St. Joseph’s program came 
into being as a result of the alert- 
ness, forward thinking and mutual 
interest of an educator and an in- 
dustrialist. In 1951 Frank M. Fol- 
som, President of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, and Father 
John S. O’Conor, S.J., Chairman of 
the Department of Physics of St. 
Joseph’s College, convinced that 
Greater Philadelphia provided an 
opportunity for industry and educa- 
tion to join hands in a more than 
perfunctory way, worked out a co- 
operative course in engineering 
physics. Designed to acquaint the 
future engineer with research in 
modern physics and to present to 
the embryonic physicist the tech- 
niques of the engineer, this new de- 
parture at St. Joseph’s received the 
whole-hearted backing and support 
of the then President of the College, 
the Very Reverend Edward G. Jack- 
lin, S.J., and the Dean, the Reverend 
Matthew G. Sullivan, S.J. Local in- 
dustrialists quickly took to the idea, 
and after further conferences the 
decision was taken to concentrate 
on electronic physics. 

One reason for this step is the 
importance of electronics, an im- 
portance which may be gathered 
from its phenomenal growth. Since 
the inception of the course at St. 
Joseph’s, electronics has grown 
from a four- to a ten-billion dollar 
industry. The country is in the 
midst of an electronics revolution, 
especially in computers and automa- 
tion, but with a staggering shortage 
of skilled manpower in the field. 
A final and compelling reason was 
the fact that Greater Philadelphia 
is the electronics center of the coun- 
try, with sufficient firms and gov- 
ernment agencies in the area to 
work together with St. Joseph’s in 
this program. 
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Claiming little in originality over 
any of the existing co-op programs 
in the country, the St. Joseph’s plan 
is essentially an effort to combine 
the rigorous fundamental and theo- 
retical training of the physicist with 
the practical experience and know- 
how of the engineer, and to do this 
in the context of a liberal arts cur- 
riculum. Degree requirements are 
met in four calendar years when 
the graduate may qualify as a phys- 
icist, an electronic scientist or a 
mathematician. 


Dunne freshman and sophomore 
years, when the courses taken are 
the same as for those majoring in 
pure physics, there are no work 
periods. Such periods would be of 
little or no value to the student or 
to the industry employing him. 
Capable at this stage of being little 
more than an unskilled helper, the 
“co-op” might very well fall victim 
to boredom or discouragement and 
be tempted to look upon the entire 
program with a jaundiced eye. On 
the other hand, after sophomore 
year the “co-op” has acquired a 
sufficiently sound grasp of basic 
physics and chemistry, as well as of 
differential and integral calculus, to 
go to his job with interest, antic- 
ipation and confidence. 

Job selections are made in June 
of sophomore year and the class is 
divided into two groups. Group A 
begins the first term of junior year; 
Group B reports to work. In Sep- 
tember the two groups change 
places. There is another change in 
February. Thus the work and class 
periods of the “co-ops” coincide 
with the regular fall and spring 
semesters and the summer term. In 
June at the end of senior year, both 
groups return to the campus for a 
final and intensive summer school 
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and are ready for job placement or 
graduate work at the end of July. 


A unique feature that has con- 
tributed much to the success of the 
St. Joseph’s plan is the introduction 
of an on-campus evening course for 
those students in the working 
groups. By taking one three-credit 
course during each of the three 
working semesters, a minimum of 
nine credits may be gained. Accord- 
ing to Father O’Conor, continuing 
contact with the college during work 
periods keeps the student in the 
desirable academic atmosphere, en- 
courages him to use the library and 
even to continue his participation 
in extra-curricular activities after 
working hours. (This semester one 
of the basketball mainstays has 
been Joe Spratt, a working “co-op”.) 
The “co-op” thus continues to be an 
active member of the student body 
and not just someone taking time 
off from school to go to work. 


How successful has the Co-oper- 
ative Plan in Electronic Physics at 
St. Joseph’s been? Quantitatively, 
of course, it has been an obvious 
success, but mere numbers are no 
criterion of excellence. A glance at 
the record will disclose its qualita- 
tive achievement. First of all, every 
graduate who has sought employ- 
ment has been properly placed. Each 
year additional companies request 
agreements to combine the educa- 
tional facilities of St. Joseph’s with 
“on the job” training of their own 
establishments. 

A recent development has been 
the armed forces supplementing the 
co-op program for their civilian em- 
ployees by paying one-half of the 
students’ tuition in addition to the 
regular salary during industrial 
work periods. 
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Since the inception of the program 
there has been a heartening up- 
swing, not only in the number of 
undergraduates electing to major 
in physics, but also in the number 
of those continuing on for graduate 
degrees in mathematics, physics 
and engineering. In 1951, before 
the program began, there were 
twenty-five students majoring in 
physics. In the fall of 1957, there 
were one hundred and sixty-six, 
sixty-six of whom are freshmen. In 
the last five years twenty-two grad- 
uates have been accepted either as 
full-time graduate students or as 
graduate assistants at thirteen dif- 
ferent universities. Two selected 
mathematics majors, the other 
twenty, physics. Three have won 
National Science Foundation Schol- 
arships in physics; five have won 
honorable mention in physics; one 
has won honorable mention in 
mathematics. In the class of 1957, 
twenty-four physics majors re- 
ceived direct offers of twenty-six 
fellowships, two work-study plans, 
six other unsolicited offers as well 
as eighty-five job offers. 


Was explains the notable increase 
of those going on to graduate work 
from what appears to be a routine 


engineering course? In the minds 
of those administering the program 
there are two interrelated answers. 
It is readily noticeable that, by and 
large, the “co-ops” mature faster 
both intellectually and emotionally 
than one would normally expect. 
Father O’Conor stresses their en- 
thusiasm about the practical ex- 
perience they gain from working 
with graduate engineers, and the 
new impetus and orientation they 
display with regard to subsequent 
work in the classroom. “They come 
back to college bursting with new 
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ideas and ambitions. The monthly 
seminar in physics is usually given 
by one of the ‘co-ops’ on his work 
during his last industrial assign- 
ment. Among the topics covered 
during the past year were colored 
television, computer memory tubes, 
transistor operation and many 
others of a more specialized nature.” 

This enthusiasm and ambition the 
“co-ops” translate into a serious- 
ness of approach to all their studies, 
not only the mathematical and sci- 
entific. Here it is quite important 
to stress that in no way is there any 
soft-pedaling or curtailing of the 
liberal arts content of the curric- 
ulum which the “co-ops” have in 
common with the other students. 
Full courses are taken in theology, 
scholastic philosophy, and English 
as well as in history and language. 

It is the feeling of those who deal 


most closely with the “eo-ops” that 
according to their potentials they 


derive the maximum from their 
courses, and that far from develop- 
ing narrowly, they acquire a laud- 
able largeness of view. It is still too 
early to tell how the graduates as 
a group are advancing in industry, 
but the same maturity and perspec- 
tive which sends some on to grad- 
uate work should send others up 
the rungs of responsibility. 
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Ovn initial reaction of national 
chagrin when the two Sputniks were 
launched was followed by a shock 
over the lagging state of American 
scientific education. To catch up 
with Russia, various crash pro- 
grams, some of them reasonable 
enough, some of them rather stu- 
pid, were advocated, not only in 
letters to the editor, but even in 
Congress. 

Recently, calmer voices have been 
heard. While fully granting the 
woeful lacks in various phases of 
our educational process and urging 
their early repair, these voices cau- 
tion that the answer does not lie 
in overemphasis in any direction. 
Such were the voices of President 
Nathan M. Pusey of Harvard, and 
of Thomas E. Murray, consul- 
tant to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. While acknowledg- 
ing that “the quest for scientific 
knowledge is crucially important 
today,” Mr. Murray points out that 
‘“.. . it must not be allowed to sup- 
plant the quest for wisdom.” 

It was in this spirit of “questing 
for wisdom” that the Co-operative 
Plan at St. Joseph’s was conceived 
and brought into being; adherence 
to this spirit by enlightened indus- 
try and alert education has given it 
strength and growth. 





occupational disease 
of 
Catholic 


philosophers 


F avuee CAVANAUGH’S public con- 
fession of inadequacy in Catholic 
colleges and universities has been 
evaluated chiefly in the light of 
America’s current need for scien- 
tists, and much of the rebuttal 
offered by officials of Catholic col- 
leges has been based on the unful- 
filled financial need which prevents 
their institutions from providing 
adequate laboratories and research 
programs. 

There is, however, one area of 
Catholic college training, philoso- 
phy, which requires no great mone- 
tary outlay, no laboratory, and no 
expensive research program. It is, 
moreover, an area in which Catholic 
colleges ought to excel, inasmuch 
as it is only in these educational 
institutions that it is universally a 
required area of study. It may be 
well, then, to consider how adequate 
our teaching is in the field of phi- 
losophy. If our Catholic colleges 
are inadequate in this field, then 
financial need can scarcely be the 
sole explanation, and there may be 
cause for wondering whether an 
attitude of anti-intellectualism may 
not pervade this eminently intel- 
lectual study. 





NOSTALGIA 
FOR THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


by Rosemary Z. Lauer 


’ 
Tuose of us who have had the op- 
portunity of meeting and consulting 
with large numbers of teachers of 
philosophy in our Catholic colleges 
are well aware of the fact that many 

if not most—of these teachers re- 
gard their task as one of indoctrina- 
tion, an attempt to win the assent 
of their students to a set of propo- 
sitions which the teachers regard as 
“good” for the students. 

This method of indoctrination, 
the method, in effect, of taking one 
proposition, one student head, and 
ramming the two together, is adopt- 
ed principally by those who take the 
first word of the phrase, “Catholic 
college,” much more seriously than 
the second. These teachers are more 
concerned with preserving the Cath- 
olic faith of their students than they 
are with educating them. These are 
the teachers who see clearly that it 
is more important that a Catholic 
preserve his faith than that he be 
educated, but who do not see that a 
teacher, as a teacher, is not charged 
primarily with preserving the faith 
of his students, but with educating 
them. 

Philosophy, for such instructors, 
is not only the handmaiden of the- 
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ology, but also its chief cook and 
bottle washer. Nor do they consider 
philosophy to have any function at 
all beyond its service to theology; 
philosophy cannot be trusted with 
the slightest degree of autonomy. 
If intellectualism requires that phi- 
losophy be given any autonomy, 
then one must cultivate a position 
of anti-intellectualism in this par- 
ticular field. 


Tnomseducy enough, this attitude, 
more often than not, seems to be 
based upon the implicit acceptance 
of a heretical position. That is, 
these “defenders of the faith” suf- 
fer from the illusion that Catholic 
dogma rests so firmly upon the 
teaching of some particular scholas- 
tic philosopher that the faith stands 
or falls with his philosophy. This 
illusion rests firmly, in its turn, 
upon a sublime ability to ignore the 
eleven or twelve centuries in which 
the Church managed to function 
splendidly without benefit of any 
elaborate scholastic philosophical 
system; on an ability to confuse 
Papal pronouncements that a given 
philosophy and the faith are con- 
sonant, with Papal pronouncements 
on the content of that faith; or on 
a perhaps not too intelligent inter- 
pretation of religious Constitutions 
and Rules which direct the members 
of the order to teach “according to 
the mind” of one of the order’s il- 
lustrious members. This last pos- 
sibility calls to mind the paradoxi- 
cal remark of a Dominican priest of 
some note in contemporary Thom- 
istic circles in Europe: “One cannot 
be a Thomist and be a Thomist.” 


Fox the dull and docile student this 
indoctrination method of teaching 
will accomplish its end; his philoso- 
phy will raise no problems with re- 
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gard to his faith. In fact, his faith 
will seem to him to be so eminently 
reasonable that he will be unable to 
understand how there can be athe- 
ists, Buddhists, and Presbyterians 
of good will and intelligence. He 
will, in general, have been prepared 
splendidly to live in thirteenth-cen- 
tury Europe. And this is not merely 
accidental. Quite generally teachers 
of the indoctrinating type suffer 
from a nostalgie de treiziéme siécle, 
principally because they understand 
so little of what was happening phi- 
losophically in the thirteenth, 
“greatest of all centuries,” and per- 
haps even less of what is happening 
philosophically in the twentieth. 


U) swenronanany, this absence of 
true philosophy, coupled with bad 
theology, imposes an_ intolerable 
burden on the bright and thought- 
ful student who lives in the twen- 
tieth century and is aware that 
seven centuries of philosophical 
thought have elapsed since the 
“greatest of centuries.” In fact, the 
burden is so intolerable that the 
student is in danger of losing his 
faith when he is told that he must 
accept a set of propositions devised 
by some philosopher whose propo- 
sitions do not all seem to be true— 
especially if the student’s friends in 
other colleges are assured that it is 
a different scholastic philosopher’s 
propositions that provide the foun- 
dation, and even the content, of the 
faith. Father Roger Troisfontaines, 





Catholic colleges should excel in the 
teaching of philosophy. Rosemary Lauer 
received her doctorate in philosophy from 
St. Louis University and was assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Rosary College, 
River Forest, Ill., for the last six years. 
She has written for The Modern School- 
man, The Thomist, New Scholasticism, and 
Philosophy Today. 
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in one of his recent lectures in this 
country, provided an instance of 
this sort of thing in relating how 
Gabriel Marcel had imagined that 
his conversion to Catholicism en- 
tailed an acceptance of Thomism, 
embarked upon a reading of one of 
France’s leading Thomists, and was, 
as a consequence, on the verge of 
losing his newly found faith when 
he was rescued just in time by a 
priest who was able to assure him 
that Catholicism and Thomism are 
not synonymous. 


Prusosornicat indoctrination can 
be objected to, not only because it is 
a consequence of a misunderstand- 
ing of the relation of theology and 
philosophy, but also because it is a 
consequence of a misunderstanding 
of the nature of philosophy. If phi- 
losophy is an enterprise of reason 
alone, then it is flatly contradictory 
to accept a philosophy on faith, 
whether the faith be a natural faith 
in the teacher or a supernatural 
faith, One may maintain on faith 
a set of propositions someone else 
maintains as philosophical conclu- 
ions, but this is not the same as 
maintaining a philosophical posi- 
tion. 

A further, and most serious, ob- 
jection to the popular indoctrina- 
tion method is that it reveals a lack 
of reverence for the unique person- 
ality of the student, whose youth 
and docility should not be taken 
advantage of, and whose ability to 
judge for himself should not be de- 
spised, but rather be given oppor- 
tunity for growth. Finally, it de- 
velops in the student no critical 
ability, no appreciation of the real- 
ity of philosophical problems, no 
understanding of the difficulty and 
obscurity involved in all genuine 
philosophical search, and it leaves 
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the student an easy prey to the next 
person who comes along with a doc- 
trine to propound and an even more 
persuasive manner, 


Tuene is, however, a place in which 
one might be justified in teaching 
the philosophy of only one man or 
one school, This is in a seminary in 
which philosophy is regarded 
merely as a tool to be used in the- 
ology. If the theology the student 
is to study is Scotistic, then the phil- 
osophical preparation must be Scot- 
istic. But even in this case it does 
not seem necessary that the stu- 
dents be turned into Scotists philo- 
sophically; it would seem that it is 
sufficient for them to master the 
language and thought patterns of 
Scotism. Nor does it seem necessary 

or orthodox—that such students 
be led to regard the work of Duns 
Scotus, or any other ‘scholastic, as 
de fide throughout. 

Moreover, the current concern in 
Rome that seminary students ac- 
quire a broad education in the sci- 
ences and humanities would seem 
to indicate that the seminarian, too, 
must be educated as a man and not 
merely as a potential theologian 
that he must be taught philosophy 
not only as a preparation for the- 
ology, but as a humanistic study in 
its own right. 


| ¥ a consequence of this by no 
means adequate criticism of one 
very popular method of teaching 
philosophy in Catholic colleges, a 
question arises: what is to be done 
about it? 

First of all, teachers of philoso- 
phy must be properly trained. And 
the philosophical courses pursued 
in preparation for ordination do not 
necessarily constitute adequate 
training. That is, the fact that a 
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man is a priest does not guarantee 
his competence in philosophy, de- 
spite the evidence that many per- 
sons in college administration seem 
to be convinced that ordination, if 
not a sine qua non, is at least the 
best possible assurance of one’s 
philosophical qualifications. 

Proper training will involve the 
same sort of professional education 
as is required in other branches of 
study, preferably a doctorate in phi- 
losophy, or, at the very least, the 
master’s degree in the field. This 
training, moreover, must be obtain- 
ed in a graduate school which does 
not itself adhere to a system of in- 
doctrination, in a school in which 
the value of the philosophical enter- 
prise is understood and in which 
philosophy enjoys the autonomy 
which is its right. 

However, concern for the reli- 
gious faith of the students cannot 
be ignored. While the teacher of 
philosophy is a teacher of philoso- 
phy, he is also his brother’s keeper, 
and he must, consequently, be pre- 
pared to recognize and deal with the 
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theological implications of his 
teaching. In other words, he must 
have a profound understanding of 
the faith and an appreciation of the 
relationship existing between faith 
and reason. 


I; the teaching of philosophy is to 
be carried on in our Catholic schools 
in a manner which is scholarly, it is 
not large grants of money which are 
needed — though our graduate 
schools of philosophy could doubt- 
lessly profit by such. What is 
needed is an understanding of what 
philosophy is, an appreciation of 
what it has to offer in the way of 
humanistic values, and a recogni- 
tion of its autonomy as a field of in- 
quiry quite distinct from theology. 
Once a genuine study of philosophy 
has generally replaced the pseudo- 
philosophical courses so common in 
our Catholic colleges today, then 
we can expect to find these colleges 
producing large numbers of Cath- 
olic scholars who will play their 
proper role in the development of 
philosophy in America. 


The Serpent 


by HERBERT A. KENNY 


THE snake lay in the grass, a mottled flute 


superior to sound 


and I heard several silences dispute. 


Their magnitudes around 


me, pressed upon me, held me, crushed, 

I could not twitch my hand. 

A vein of compassion broke in blood and gushed 
for slimey things that stand 


for no real evil lost and set apart 

from the company of men, 

damned as symbols. Serpent, I shall not start 
nor flinch when we meet again. 





In the cold hostility of the room my fingers froze... 
Should | fold my tent and silently steal away or 


should 
| BREAK DOWN 
A WALL 


by Sister Mary Assumpta Mazza, P.B.V.M. 


LNNUNIVAL 



































T nese just couldn’t be any choice 
in the matter. My mission, as I 
walked daily between 33rd and 
Ninth and 42nd and Fifth, was to 
meet the deadline imposed by grad- 
uate studies. For at least twenty of 
every twenty-four hours every effort 
was to be employed in the accom- 
plishment of that mission—and the 
hours not accounted for were a 
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grudging concession to human 
frailty. 

The regimen demanded the teach- 
ing of morning classes, followed by 
library research from one to five. 
Saturdays and holidays the research 
was to begin at nine. (The library 
wasn’t open any earlier!) It was a 
rigid discipline designed to elimi- 
nate any distraction that would de- 
flect this dedicated teacher-student 
from her monumental contribution 
to the history of our contemporary 
world. (In lucid moments — and 
they were not infrequent—the ludi- 
crous aspects of the situation pro- 
voked many a rueful laugh. Never- 
theless, Sister and Time marched 
grimly on, resolute, unwavering.) 


U neontunareny the exigencies of 
the impact of a religious habit on a 
pluralist society had not figured in 


the careful calculations of this plan- 


ned economy. Never, before nor 
since, have I experienced such a 
profound awareness of my religious 
profession! It was literally forced 
upon my consciousness, as, day 
after day, I strode purposefully 
through noonday and early evening 
rush-hour crowds. 

Routine encounters with all sorts 
of cranks, with our needy and suf- 
fering faithful, with inebriate mem- 
bers of the Church Militant, early 
underscored the fact that a nun 
simply could not lose herself in the 
crowd nor would she be permitted 
to ignore the Apostolate of the 
Habit. Judging by the reaction, the 
Holy Habit was preaching loudly 
and eloquently. It was a humbling 
and exalting thought. For better 
or for worse, I had become the 
walking embodiment of the Ten 
Commandments, evangelical coun- 
sels and the marks of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 
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I. was decisively “for better” at 
the New York Public Library, at 
least during the first six months of 
work in the Main Reading Room. 
In company with many religious, 
one’s arrivals and departures were 
greeted with the friend); banter 
of the uniformed guards who 
proudly looked out for “our own.” 
Harried librarians responded with 
more than their wonted helpfulness 
to the simple Christian courtesy and 
consideration extended by our Cath- 
olic Sisterhood. Morris and Irv, 
two Jewish pages of draft age, 
cheerfully performed many a serv- 
ice above and beyond the call of 
duty for the nun who so mysteri- 
ously (so they claimed) pored over 
bound volumes of the Nation, the 
New Republic, Christian Century, 
and Yale Review. About the time 
Irv was called to the Navy, I had to 
transfer to the “Typing Room.” 
Our leave-taking was quite solemn. 

I had reason to be solemn as | 
was entering upon the sacred pre- 
cincts of the “intelligentsia” (so- 
called in library parlance). The 
Room was located on the second 
floor, opposite the Slavonic-Hebrew 
Library. It was long, narrow and 
lined with shelves upon which one 
could store one’s typewriter and 
one’s reserved books for a month at 
a time. There were two rows of 
nine small tables placed side by 
side to form one long table. The 





Most of the visitors to the N. Y. Public 
Library are probably as oblivious of each 
other as the two stone lions presiding over 
the entrance. A nun, however, was in- 
tensely conscious of the individuals using 
the library with her, when she was working 
on a doctorate in history for St. John’s Uni- 
versity. Sister Mary Assumpta Mezza, a 
Religious of the Presentation, now teaching 
at St. Michael’s High School in Manhattan, 
tells of her experience. To the lions! 
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Room was seldom filled to capacity, 
yet every available space on the 
tables was generally utilized by the 
professors, writers, art dealers, 
economists, research editors, po- 
seurs, and neurotics who happened 
to be present. 


Arras the first startled glance no 
one looked up as the librarian in- 
dicated the shelf assigned me and 
a quasi-vacant place near the win- 
dow. Someone grudgingly shoved 
his books over. Meekly I set down 
my machine and papers, and es- 
caped to the Catalogue Room to 
send for books. 

“Everything all right, Sister?” the 
librarian inquired kindly. “If you 
have any trouble down there, just 
let me know.” He meant to be re- 
assuring. 

Upon rounding a corner I was 
surprised into a smile of recogni- 
tion at one of the lady members of 
the “intelligentsia,” a pasty-faced 
neurotic (she actually was!) who 
responded with a cordial “Drop 
dead!” as she brushed past. The 
melodrama was too pronounced. | 
burst out laughing. 


Bacx in the cold hostility of The 
Room I made a brave attempt to 
type with fingers suddenly become 


arthritic. Wasn’t this the Public 
Library and weren’t we just as en- 
titled to its services as they? What 
kind of second-class citizenship 
were they attempting to foist upon 
us? And who were these people 
anyway? Pagans, agnostics, athe- 
ists, Communists, Fascists, apos- 
tates even. . . . My fingers froze. 
This was creeping paranoia! I 
folded my tent and silently stole 
away. 

But my flight was not to pass un- 
remarked. Jerry, the elevator oper- 
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ator, announced to a captive audi- 
ence that Sister was quitting early 
today. Tony at the pass gate un- 
concernedly delayed several people 
while he threatened to dock my pay. 
And Dennis in the checkroom shook 
his head in mock disapproval and 
muttered about this being the end 
of a beautiful friendship. To all of 
which I responded as well as could 
be expected. My second diagnosis: 
schizophrenia. I was leading three 
lives. 


Tue next day and many days there- 
after my rallying cry was “Onward 
Christian Soldier” in a strictly sac- 
ramental sense, The experience had 
been totally unexpected. It was dis- 
turbing. It was humiliating. 

Absorption in the work at hand 
proved a saving grace. Every so 
often, however, one of the half- 
dozen regular inmates (daily occu- 
pants of The Room for years), 
would comment, question or ex- 
claim aloud. All typing would be 
suspended, and a general discussion 
or lively debate would take place. 
To continue working would have 
been boorish and to walk out, worse. 
So I did not disguise the fact that 1 
was an interested audience. 

More often than not their re- 
marks revealed a sadly inverted 
hierarchy of values and an incred- 
ible amount of sophistic reasoning. 
The women in particular aroused 
my sincere compassion. It soon be- 
came quite evident that they all 
were very much aware of the Reli- 
gious Habit. I know I was. 

Several times, perhaps because I 
laugh easily, (a mixed blessing!), 
I found myself joining in the gen- 
eral laughter. Perhaps this may 
have helped to crumble the dividing 
walls, slowly at first, yet enough to 
furnish an opening for an Instructor 
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of English (an Episcopalian) to 
draw “Sister” into the conversation 
occasionally, Some of the other regu- 
lars tentatively followed suit. Short- 
ly after | was basking in an incred- 
ibly friendly atmosphere, where the 
regulars, upon entering, not only 
greeted one but actually stopped 
over for a little chat. Some even re- 
quested a little time for a private 
discussion on religious matters! 


I WASN’T “in,” really, until the dour 
and taciturn Mr. Blumberg turned 
affable on my return from Retreat 
and welcomed me back to the 
“Brotherhood of Poor Scholars.” In- 
cidentally, he had done research 
work on usury in the Middle Ages 
in the Vatican and Louvain libraries. 
In a discussion on the Religious’ vow 
of poverty he had found our volun- 
tary renunciation of personal prop- 
erty incomprehensible. Some time 
later, when Mr. Blumberg was be- 
moaning the fact that he would have 
been wealthy had he not chosen such 
an unremunerative career, it seemed 
like a direct inspiration from the 
Holy Spirit to be able to point out to 
him that his choice had been a form 
of voluntary poverty. Then, too, 
hadn’t he derived considerable in- 
tellectual satisfaction from his dedi- 
cation? Such opportunities come 
but seldom. 


0: course, they manifested a lively 
but respectful curiosity in anything 
appertaining to nuns. Mr. Fazen- 
baum, a non-Orthodox, non-Zionist 
Jew, confided that I was the first 
nun he had ever spoken to. He had 


read about them, the one who 
“leaped over the wall,” for example. 
Rather testily, I’m afraid, he was 
urged to read one of our success 
stories, the autobiography of Saint 
Thérése of Lisieux or of St. Teresa 
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of Avila. They had been so success- 
ful as nuns that they had become 
canonized saints. Besides, their mo- 
tives, frankness and veracity could 
not be impugned. Another point in 
their favor, to my way of thinking, 
was that they hadn’t rushed into 
print for some obscure reason of 
their own. A little more kindly, 
then, it was recommended that he 
begin with A Right to Be Merry, by 
a contemporary cloistered nun. 
Heaven knows I was grateful to be 
spared The Nun’s Story! 


B UT it was a Protestant scholar, an 
active church member, who made 
me most keenly aware of the Apos- 
tolate of the Habit. He was a 
troubled man. Physically handi- 
capped since the War, dissatisfied 
with his employment, short on 
finances, with a growing family, 
and disappointed in his Pastor’s al- 
leged concentration on business ad- 
ministration to the neglect of his 
spiritual ministrations, he revealed 
a curious ambivalence toward 
“Rome.” He was constantly dis- 
coursing on asceticism, mysticism, 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, Anglican con- 
verts to “Rome,” the possibilities of 
Toynbee’s embracing Catholicism, 
Dostoievsky’s Grand Inquisitor, and 
so on. Since he graciously gave us 
the London Times Book Review, I 
brought several copies of Sheed and 
Ward’s Trumpet, hoping to interest 
him in Monsignor Knox and Frank 
Sheed. He was fascinated, instead, 
with Wilfred Sheed’s lucidity and 
used an excerpt from one of his re- 
views on an English exam. 


H: arrived late one afternoon ful- 
minating against Cardinal Spell- 
man’s exercise of “censorship” and 
inveighing against Bishop Sheen’s 
“summary” treatment of psychia- 
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try. He was plainly overwrought. 
He volunteered the admission that 
the Church possessed the body of 
truth. However, he professed to be 
repelled by its vaunted efficiency in 
organization and administration. 
His preoccupation with the Grand 
Inquisitor was reflected in his asser- 
tion that the hierarchy down 
through the priests held an unholy 
sway over our consciences, and he 
read a sinister meaning in His Emi- 
nence’s appointment of a full-time 
public relations officer. 

What had precipitated this long 
tirade was his differences and dis- 
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satisfaction with his own pastor, 
who, he claimed, had not time for 
reading, thinking or praying. 

Just before my graduate work 
was completed he brought in a copy 
of The Brothers Karamazov with 
the inscription, “For Sister As- 
sumpta from a Protestant.” On the 
day I picked up my machine and 
signed out, none of the regulars 
were about. With my Superior’s 
permission I was able to leave a 
copy of My Way of Life on Dr. 
Peabody’s shelf, with the inscrip- 
tion: “For Dr. Thomas Peabody 
from a Catholic Nun.” 


Dance Recital: Parish School Hall 


by SISTER M. MAURA EICHNER, S.S.N.D. 


THEIR fathers have given up the evening baseball on TV 

to crouch awkwardly in the folding chairs, while summer heat 
prowls at the windows. Their mothers chat complacently, 
waiting—each for her own to appear—Renoir-flushed and sweet. 


The program never does begin on time. The curtain sticks. 
But the little girls on stage smile fragilely at the dark 

where mother and daddy are sitting; forget the delicate tricks 
of pirouette and glissade; even forget to watch the mark 


of center stage. 


“one, two, three, four, and one. 


Trembling, their lips breathe 
..~-” But nothing mars 


the innocent line of thigh; sculptured bones that wreathe 
wrist and throat. Recorded music deckles with tactile spars 


the ecstasy of their blundering gosling-grace. 

The stage dims. Applause-radiant, they stumble into night 
holding their fathers’ hands. Sleepily they retrace 

their paradise which, like Dante’s, is flowering dance in light. 





WHO KILLED 
DYLAN? 


Hope is the shoot and the bud of the bloom of eternity itself. 


I; is hardly news to say that poets 
have died young before, like Keats 
at twenty-six or Shelly at thirty, 
but few have died whose deaths 
became great controversies. Yet 
such was the death, a few years 
ago, of the Welsh poet Dylan 
Thomas. Even the first reports 
from St. Vincent’s Hospital, New 
York, were vague and noncommit- 
tal, at least as they appeared in the 
newspapers. But medical reports 
alone cannot explain the death of 
Dylan Thomas, and I should not 
care to offend the memory of his 
person by repeating them here, 
cold and analytical as they would 
appear in print. 

It may be said, and, indeed, al- 
ready has been said by Alfred 
Kazin in a recent Atlantic, that 
“Dylan Thomas’s posthumous life 
began before he died.” This is not 
to indulge in precious paradox for 
the sake of seeming clever. Long 
before he died, Dylan Thomas was 
looked upon by naive Americans 
as the type Poet, just as Einstein 
was looked upon as the type Scien- 
tist and Toscanini as the type Mu- 
sician. It may be a slight barb to 
say “naive” Americans, but it seems 
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to me unquestionable that we have 
not yet shed that feeling of cultural 
inferiority which we so often dis- 
play toward foreign genius. For 
example, Robert Frost in our own 
country may be highly respected, 
perhaps in his seniority may be 
even lionized, but he is neither dei- 
fied nor worshiped as Thomas was 
and still is, for that matter. It is 
this overabundance of adulation 
that has given rise to the popular 
notion that “America killed Dylan 
Thomas.” 


Bu: the claim that America killed 
Dylan Thomas cannot be taken 
seriously; it was at best the most 
superficial of reasons, and at worst 
the handiest one that could be 
found. It was understandable that 
Thomas’ distraught widow, Cait- 
lin, should have thought so at first, 
but it was much less understand- 
able that “the British literary and 
highbrow press” should have re- 
sorted to such low journalism. Al- 
fred Kazin has described how 
American readers of the British 
highbrow press became accustomed 
to this America-killed-Dylan atti- 
tude. They became hardened to 
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“the bitter and sometimes hyster- 
ical jealousy of this country——par- 
ticularly from Marxists who can’t 
bear to admit how much, in dilffer- 
ent fashions, Russia and the gray 
British welfare state have let them 
down—but it is ironic that Dylan 
Thomas’ death should be blamed 
entirely on America.” 

Of course, it may with some jus- 
tice be said that America was not 
good for whatever was ailing Dylan 
Thomas. If you want to kill your- 
self by eating rich pastry, then you 
should become a steady customer 
of the highest-caloried bakery shop 
in town. To labor an obvious meta- 
phor, America became the best 
available bakery shop and Dylan 
Thomas a much too steady custo- 
mer. Or to switch the figure to 
confection, Alfred Kazin has said 
that Thomas “drank here not like 
an alcoholic who enjoys his liquor, 
but like a fat boy gobbling down 
chocolate bars who can’t believe 
that they make him fat.” The most 
that can be said, then, is that Amer- 
ica gave Dylan Thomas the means 
to hasten his own destruction. 


Bu: if the “word went out from 
his old literary pals” (in London) 
“that ‘America killed Dylan Thom- 
as,” then the word certainly got 
back to some of his pals in Amer- 
ica. One of the most vociferous 
of these is the West Coast poet, 
Kenneth Rexroth. Thomas was 
blessed with many friends (perhaps 
too many, if that is possible), but 
I mention Rexroth here because of 
the long poem, “Thou Shalt Not 
Kill,” which he wrote in memory 
of Dylan Thomas. It was, one 
might say, almost fashionable after 
Thomas’ death for every poet (but 
few of the best) to write from sev- 
eral to several hundred lines on the 
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calamity of his loss both to them 
and to English poetry. But of all 
such poems the one by Kenneth 
Rexroth must remain unique in the 
annals of the eulogistic form. It is 
a poem of great power and feel- 
ing, but of little else; it mouths an 
enormous catalog of rage, which 
eventually culminates in an apothe- 
osis of damnation. In fact, a 
Brooks Brothers suit becomes the 
symbol of such damnation, and its 
wearer consequently damned as 
the murderer of “the bright-headed 
bird!” 

Rexroth has made a recording of 
“Thou Shalt Not Kill,” and I have 
been so impertinent as to play it 
over once or twice in the private 
booth of a record shop, without 
having finally bought it. To me, 
at least, the effect of the swearing, 
though done with high seriousness 
and low indignation, had a discon- 
certing and somewhat off-beat hu- 
morous effect, and therefore not at 
all what Rexroth himself could 
have intended; and I could not but 
feel that there must be better ways 
than this to bring back vigor into 
poetry. Nor am I at all sure that 
art can be legitimately reduced to 
the order of personal therapy, nor 
used (according to Yvor Winters) 
as an escape valve to let off merely 
emotional steam. 


Bux the myth of “Who Killed 
Dylan,” has lately received a new 
and important dimension in Left- 
over Life to Kill by Caitlin Thomas. 
The title, of course, is a dubiously 





Poets have died young before, but per- 
haps none have been the subject of such 
frantic posthumous controversy as Dylan 
Thomas. Thomas P. McDonnell maintains 
that the tragedy of Dylan Thomas was spir- 
itual—and that America was not good for 
its idol. 
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touching variation of the death- 
wish theory surrounding the cult 
of Dylan Thomas, and only serves 
to perpetuate the myth itself. 
When the American poet John Mal- 
colm Brinnin wrote Dylan Thomas 
in America, there appeared in it a 
rather sour note by Caitlin Thomas 
in which she announced that she 
would herself later give her own 
truth of Dylan, and that it would 
be a better truth than Brinnin’s. 
It is more than probable that this 
understandably distraught and wo- 
manly note, in turn, soured most 
of the critics on John Malcolm 
Brinnin. They almost to the man 
condemned him for having written 
a book in very bad taste. I did not 
myself take it to be in bad taste at 
all, though it does admittedly con- 
tain some of the most excrutiating 
and agonizing pages in the history 
of the personal memoir; but it is, 
I think, an honest book and a high- 
ly civilized one. If I labor the point, 
it is not only because I believe that 
Brinnin deserves better of the crit- 
ics, but also to suggest that the 
book by Caitlin Thomas is not it- 
self in the best of taste. 


Mecn to its credit, however, Left- 
over Life to Kill is not the work of 
recrimination that one was almost 
led to believe it would be, and this 
in turn would seem both to justify 
Brinnin (at least to some degree) 
and to indicate that Caitlin Thomas 
herself has now relinquished some 
of the bitterness she had once har- 
bored against him. But it would be 
inhuman not to feel a great sense 
of compassion for Caitlin Thomas, 
as for any woman who had lost so 
great a love; and yet, it would be 
equally unreasonable not to see 
something of what lies behind so 
torturous a grief. 
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In this respect I would much pre- 
fer to trust the insight of a woman, 
and I can do no better (because of 
space limitations) than to recom- 
mend to you in full the calmly per- 
ceptive review by Katherine Anne 
Porter in the New York Times Book 
Review. Quite as good, perhaps, is 
Louise Bogan’s review in the New 
Yorker, wherein she writes of Cait- 
lin Thomas’ book: “She calls it a 
confession, but is it one? Confes- 
sion implies a sense of guilt, and 
to Mrs. Thomas it is God and life 
who are guilty, not harassed human 
beings.” 


I, fact, I cannot but feel in my 
male bones that Caitlin Thomas’s 
recital of her sordid love affairs on 
the Isle of Elba resembles not so 
much a confession as, say, Ingrid 
Bergman’s boast of unrepentance. 
Actually, then, Leftover Life to 
Kill is not the story of Dylan 
Thomas, but of Caitlin; it is not, 
according to one insipid review, “a 
little bit of Dylan”; it is a whole 
lot of Caitlin, and for the purpose 
of this essay its relevance maust 
deal with whatever light it can shed 
on the myth of “Who Killed Dy- 
lan?” 

Unfortunately, it fails to shed 
very much light. No doubt it would 
be monstrous to suggest, after the 
fact of her widowhood and _ its 
chronicle of anguish, that Caitlin 
Thomas did not herself contribute 
such qualities of maturity as have 
long been considered necessary for 
the stability and survival of Chris- 
tian marriage; nevertheless, I do 
suggest it. But getting back to the 
original point, Caitlin Thomas adds 
(though not convincingly) to the 
legend that America killed the poet 
that was her husband. She de- 
scribes “the indistinguishable waves 
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of gush” which all but smothered 
him in America, and “the Killer, 
poetry reading,” which drove him 
into a frenzy of money-making. 
All of this unquestionably did not 
do Dylan Thomas any good. But to 
offer such logic as an explanation 
of the ultimate motives of his be- 
havior seems to me like blaming 
alcohol for alcoholism. 


| = closer to the truth, I think, 
is the simple statement of Alfred 
Kazin that Dylan Thomas had lost 
all hope: “He felt that metaphysi- 
cally we bave no knowledge and 
no certainty—he said that his 
poems had been written ‘in praise 
of God by a man who doesn’t be- 
lieve in God’—and that only ‘the 
force that through the green fuse 
drives the flower,’ the life process 
from love to death, is real.” Gilbert 
Highet has guessed that the dis- 
integration of Dylan Thomas began 
with “his realization of the loss of 
childhood. . . . In fact he refused 
to grow up. He killed himself 
rather than grow old... .” And so 
theory multiplies theory: _ that 
Thomas was indeed a hopeless ro- 
mantic and all it implies in Yvor 
Winters’ classic interpretation of 
the term; that Thomas sought a 
reality he could not possibly find 
in what T. S. Eliot has called the 
“melodious rage” and magic of lan- 
guage; that whatever vision of life 
Thomas may have held, it did not 
attain “a definite character but the 
quality of a worshiped and awe- 
some natural force.” 


Axo yet, when all this has been 
said, and not so much said as sug- 
gested, then indeed we must return 
to some plain thinking—to the one 
plain fact that in whatever terrible 
misery Dylan Thomas may have 
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become involved, he had neverthe- 
less been urgently warned by his 
doctors that any continuation of 
his excesses could only result in the 
severest consequences. It is simply 
a matter of record, and matters of 
record are of no particular comfort 
to anyone. We can only suppose, 
then, with dreadful awareness, that 
Dylan Thomas was past caring. 
“He had no hope. . . . He had no 
philosophy or belief,” continues Al- 
fred Kazin, “that could express for 
him, that could work for him, that 
could even explain the burden of 
love and terror before the natural 
world that is the subject of all his 
poetry.” Let it be understood, how- 
ever, that we are not here concerned 
with the poetry of Dylan Thomas, 
but only with the myth surround- 
ing his “posthumous life.” 


Concrupine, then, it cannot rea- 
sonably be said that Dylan Thomas 
was killed by a depraved society, 
as Kenneth Rexroth would have us 
believe, or by any other abstraction 
—and least of all by someone wear- 
ing a Brooks Brothers suit—though 
I must confess I am not overly 
fond of people who go around in 
expensive suits. But to take Rex- 
roth’s line seriously, you would 
have to abandon altogether the 
Christian concept of free will, and 
thus submit to the philosophy of 
determinism. Only then could you 
say that Dylan Thomas was vic- 
timized and consequently had noth- 
ing at all to do with the quickening 
of his own death. Almost as irre- 
sponsible, it seems to me, are the 
contentions that Thomas drank in 
order to recover his lyric gift, or 
that he continued his fatalistic pace 
when he came to realize that he 
couldn’t stay young forever. 
Whatever the case may be, what 
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seems more certain than anything 
else is that he did indeed lose all 
hope and ultimately despaired. The 
character of what he believed 
ceased to coincide with the charac- 
ter of what he wrote, and the voca- 
tion (or sense of artistic dedica- 
tion) that identifies one with the 
other became disastrously dis- 
placed. The importance of this re- 
lationship to the artist cannot be 
taken lightly, and has in fact be- 
come the subject of a remarkable 
new book, Craft and Character in 
Modern Fiction, by Morton Dauwen 
Zabel. 


Bur even if such a claim can be 
validly made, the loss of hope is at 
least a moral problem. Hope, of 
course, is one of the three great 
Christian virtues, and the one with 
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which the French poet Charles 
Péguy was so strongly identified— 
so much indeed that it firmly es- 
tablished that rapport between craft 
and character in art, as just men- 
tioned above, and which became 
luminously evident in all his po- 
etry. “Hope,” he said (in the trans- 
lation of Julian Green) “is the 
bloom, and the fruit, and the leaf, 
and the limb, / And the twig, and 
the shoot, and the seed, and the 
bud. / Hope is the shoot, and the 
bud of the bloom / Of eternity it- 
self.” 


Tue tragedy of Dylan Thomas is 
that “the force that through the 
green fuse drives the flower,” was 
not the force of life and of hope, 
but rather of that which he finally 
allowed to become his destroyer. 


Sketch For Oils 


by SISTER M. DE SALES, H.H.M. 


THE crimson crying of the dying sun 
Breaks through slashed sky. 


Wind-driven, ashes fly 


Airward, earthbound, now stilled 


their brief flight done. 


See how this sudden, windy torment won 


Them second light 


And how the hurrying night 
Winds terror of a Cross around each one? 


This whirl of gray on gold—this anguished toss 


Of dry fear 
Caught in color here— 


Does this but pour in painted silence round a Cross? 
No, ashes move! Not wind-borne now! What light, 


Then, fires them 


What force scatters them 
Around the Stone? Ah, look! The Phoeniz’ flight! 





“Do you know that one of your pigtails has turned blue?” 
The little girl smiled at him... 


Pastoral 


by Walter Conley 


Tue young man who had been 
chopping wood seated himself on 
the chopping block and looked off 
toward the forest. In the distance 
beyond the valley were blue hills. 
In the late August afternoon all 
was quiet, except for the humming 
of a bird. Above him, great white 
clouds moved slowly through the 
sky. The young man’s naked chest 
glittered in the sunlight. 

He began to roll a cigarette. 

A little girl with red hair walked 
quickly across the meadow and 
waved her arms as she came closer 
to him. 

“Jude!” she cried. He saw that 
her eyes were sparkling with ex- 
citement, and he assumed a grave 
expression. 

“Hello,” he said. “Do you know 
that one of your pigtails has turned 
blue?” 

The little girl smiled at him and 
touched her hair with her fingers. 


“No,” she said. “I have red 
hair.” But she was not interested 
in this. She placed her hand on 
his shoulder. 

6 

I HAVE a great surprise,” she said. 

The young man inhaled slowly 
and blew out several smoke rings. 

“What is it?” he asked. He knew 
it was something tremendous be- 
cause she hardly noticed the rings, 
and they always had delighted her. 

“I have found a little bird!” she 
exclaimed. “I found him near the 
fireplace in the house. He fell down 
the chimney and hurt his wings. 
He is a chimney swallow. I have 
him!” She was all out of breath 
and gazed at him. In her eyes was 
a great admiration for the wonder- 
ful gifts of life. 

“You are very fortunate to find a 
little bird,” Jude said. “What are 
you going to do with him?” 

“I have built a nest for him in a 
box and filled it with straw.” She 
frowned. “Do you think straw will 
tickle him?” she asked. 

“I doubt it,” Jude answered. “I 
believe mother swallows make their 
nests with straw.” 

“I believe so, too.” She came 
closer to him and grasped his hand 
tightly. 

“Will you do me a great favor?” 
she asked. “I have not told anyone, 
except you, I mean, not even my 
sister who is my most beloved 
friend, I mean about this bird. 
Please, please do not tell the boys, 
because I know they will tease it 
and then it will die. Will you 
promise solemnly?” 
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Jude stroked her head. “I prom- 
ise solemnly,” he said. 

The little girl, whose name was 
Teresa, turned away. “I must go 
now,” she said. “I believe my bird 
is thirsty and I must bring him 
some water.” 

“Yes,” Jude said. “It’s so hot and 
I am sure he must want a little 
water now.” 

“Goodbye, Jude. I will see you 
in a little while.” 

He watched her as she moved off 
through the sunlight toward the 
big gray house. 


Tue following evening Jude was 
sitting on the gray stone steps of 
the big house. He was watching 
the light of the sun over the last 
horizon of the world. It was as 
though a great fighter was going 
down in a pool of his own blood. 
While Jude was contemplating the 
spectacle, Teresa came out of the 
house and sat down beside him on 
the steps. She very carefully held 
a little dark bird in her hands. 

“Here is my little bird,” she said. 

Jude examined it gravely as 
though he were a master of such 
things and touched the broken 
wing tenderly. 

“What do you call your bird?” 
he asked. 

“Black Beauty,” she answered. 
“TI call him Black Beauty because 
he is black and beautiful.” 

“A lovely name,” Jude said. “Is 
he better now? I mean can he 
move his wing a little?” 

“O yes,” Teresa said. “He 
spreads his wings and they are like 
two great fans.” She looked out 
toward the forest. “Do you think 
his mother misses him?” she asked. 

Jude thought for a moment. “I 
believe she might miss him now,” 
he said, “but she does not grieve 


too much because she knows when 
he gets better that she will meet 
him again flying over the forest.” 

Teresa was silent, holding Black 
Beauty close to her chest. 

“How beautiful the sunset is,” 
she cried suddenly. “Look, there 
flies a crow! He is lost, and is look- 
ing for his nest! Caw! Caw! Caw! 
he cries!” She laughed in delight 
at the sounds she was making. 

“See the clouds too, going beyond 
the hills,” Jude said. “They are 
like a princess in gold and red dress 
going to a carnival!” 

“Ah, ah, soon the sun will be 
gone!” 

They were silent together watch- 
ing the last crimson in the sky be- 
come blue, then dark violet, and 
watched the evening star, pure and 
alone, that shone over the forest 
near Cudahy’s farm. 


Tue following afternoon while 
Jude was resting in one of the 
rooms of the big house, he heard 
the children quarreling. Teresa’s 
voice, very high and shrill, was pro- 
testing against the boys’ being too 
close to Black Beauty. 

“Please do not crowd so!” she 
cried. “You will frighten him! 
Christopher! Don’t touch him!” 

“You’d think he was made of 
gold,” her brother said scornfully. 
He was envious that Teresa owned 


- a bird and he was already planning 


how he might take it. 

“He is more precious to me than 
gold,” Teresa said loftily. 

Jude smiled. 





“Pastoral” is the first short story by 
Walter Conley that THe Catnoric Wor 
has published, but readers will remember 
his delightful poem, “After Rescuing a Fly 


Drowning in a Holy Water Font” (April, 
1957). 
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“May I pet him?” Peter asked. 
“May 1?” 

“You may 
“Damien!” 

“I’m just giving him a little piece 
of my cooky,” Damien said. 

“You never mind! He will only 
eat when I feed him!” 

“You’re crazy,” Christopher said. 
“If he is hungry, he will allow any- 
one to feed him!” 

“Is that so?” she answered scorn- 
fully. “Peter!” 

“I only want to pet him,” Peter 
said. 

“Jane,” Teresa said. “I shall 
never tell you one of my secrets 
again as long as I live! You prom- 
ised you wouldn’t tell a soul and 
you went and told everyone!” 

“I did not!” Jane’s voice was an 
outraged squeak. “Damien caught 
me feeding him!” 

“So, what if I did?” Damien said. 

“Besides,” Jane said. “He is a 
dirty old bird.” 

There was a sudden silence. 


not!” Teresa said. 


Juve could picture the scene. All 
the other children would be staring 
at Jane, who at six years old, was 
not to be frightened of man or 
beast. 

“That is a sin,” Teresa said. 
“That is a great sin, to speak so of 
a poor bird whose wing is broken.” 

Damien, who hardly ever was at 
a loss for words, would be staring 
at a crack in the floor. Christopher 
would smooth down his hair and 
make a wry face. Peter would suck 
his thumb. 

“Because you are a cruel little 
girl,” Teresa’s voice went on, “I 
shall allow each of the boys to hold 
him a minute and give him some- 
thing to eat, but from this day forth 
you are forbidden to touch him. Is 
that understood?” she asked. 
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Jude could hear Jane moving 
away. “I am going over to the apple 
tree and ride on the swing,” she 
said. Then she made up a little 
verse which she shrieked exultantly: 
“Your bird is a filthy little hen, 

I do not want to see it ever again!” 


Suen could hear her laughing 
shrilly as she ran across the field 
toward the apple tree and the swing. 

There was another short silence, 
then all the boys crowded about 
Teresa, each demanding the pre- 
rogative of being the first one to 
hold the bird in his arms. This 
problem was settled with great tact 
and diplomacy by Teresa and the 
following ten minutes was filled 
with cries of exultation, discovery, 
or crooning murmurs depending 
upon the nature of each of the boys. 

Suddenly Jude felt that all this 
handling of the helpless bird might 
be injurious. He had no illusions 
concerning the gentleness of chil- 
dren. In many ways they were cruel 
and ruthless little beasts, their 
cruelty made more profound by 
their very ignorance. 

“Teresa!” 

Her voice came to him through 
the open window. “Yes, Jude?” 

“I want to see you.” 


Arm a few minutes the door 
opened and Teresa came into the 
room, holding Black Beauty close 
to her chest. She came over and 
stood at the foot of the couch upon 
which he was lying. 

“Yes, Jude?” 

He considered her for a moment. 
She was quite small. It is amazing, 
Jude thought, how much authority 
older people have over the young, 
and the strong over the delicate. 

“Teresa,” he said. “I must take 
your little bird away from you.” 
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She trembled a little and stared 
at him with wide, unbelieving eyes. 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Because you do not know how 
to take care of him,” Jude an- 
swered. “You do wrong.” 

“But I feed him—” she began. 

“No! No!” Jude said. “That is 
not it!” 

“I love him.” 

“If you loved him,” Jude said, 
“you would not allow anyone to 
touch him. You would hardly ever 
touch him yourself.” 

“But then he would be frightened 
and lonesome,” Teresa said. 

Jude gazed up at the ceiling. 
“What shall I do with him,” he 
spoke softly as to himself. “Shall I 
fill up a bucket of water and drown 
him?” 

“Oh, no!” Teresa said. 

“Or shall I—” 

“No,” Teresa said. Some quality 
in her voice made him turn his gaze 
upon her. The face had gone white 
and there was a kind of horror in 
her eyes. 

“No,” she said again. Great tears 
began to flow down her cheeks and 
her face twisted up as she began to 
cry. 

“You are cruel!” she screamed. 
“Cruel! Cruel! I will not let you 
have my little bird!” 

“Teresa,” Jude said. He half rose 
from the couch. 

“No! No!” she cried. “I will hide 
him and you will never kill him! 
Never! Never!” She ran screaming 
from the room and he heard her 
footsteps dying away as she ran 
down the path and across the field. 


| ae on summer mornings Jude 
would be awakened by the sounds 
and voices of Jane and Teresa who 
occupied the far end of the room 
in which he slept. This room was 
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very large, the largest in the house, 
and in the old days when the farm 
had been used as a coach stop be- 
tween Boston and Worcester, it had 
served as a kitchen for famished 
travelers. Now it served as a bed- 
room for workers and visitors at 
the farm and Jude preferred it to 
any of the chambers upstairs. In 
one corner of the room.two small 
wooden beds had been set up for 
Jane and Teresa. Sometimes Teresa 
would pull him by the hair to waken 
him: often Jane would crawl up 
on the bed and kiss him. At any 
rate, if they did not purposely rouse 
him, they would do so by their 
laughing and talking or swift scam- 
pering in and out of the room. 
Occasionally Jude would be awake 
before either of the two children. 
Then he might pretend he was 
asleep and make funny noises (this, 
of course, when he heard them 
awakening) or else he would just 
lie there and look out of the win- 
dow at the bright new sky. 

On the morning after his last 
scene with Teresa and her Black 
Beauty, he awoke quite early. He 
raised himself on his elbow and 
looked out at the world, seeing that 
the fields were fresh and green and 
over them the lovely beauty of the 
bright sun. 

“God bless us all,” Jude thought. 
“And praised be He for summer’s 
loveliness!” 

This was his morning prayer. He 
sank down again upon the couch 
and closed his eyes. After several 
minutes he heard stirrings at the 
far end of the room, then the sound 
of Teresa’s footsteps as she moved 
toward the great fireplace which 
was situated against the north wall. 
She probably has hidden the bird 
there, Jude thought. There was a 
little silence. 
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ANE,” Teresa said. “Jane.” 
There was a peculiar note in her 
voice and Jude opened his eyes. He 
saw her moving toward Jane, and 
then shake her by the shoulders. 

“Jane!” she cried, “Black Beauty 
is dead!” 

There were tears in her voice. 

Jude closed his eyes. 

“What?” Jane asked sleepily. 

“Black Beauty is dead. Jude 
killed my poor little bird.” 

Jane was silent. 

I did not kill your bird, Jude 
thought. I would not do such a 
thing. 

“He said he was going to kill 
him and now he has. Oh, he is 
cruel!” Teresa cried. “We shall see 
about this,” she went on. “We shall 
see.” Jude opened his eyes and 
watched her as she unlatched the 
door and ran out of the room. 

When the bell rang for breakfast, 
Jude rose and went over to the fire- 
place. He reached in under the 
stonework and brought out a small 
box wherein lay the dead, cold body 
of Black Beauty. 

“Poor little one,” he said aloud. 
“And nowhere in the world is there 
one to wake you with the kiss of 
love.” 

He put the box with its dead con- 
tents back where he had found it, 
then he washed and walked down 
the road to Mulroy’s house where 
he and other workers ate while they 
were at the farm. Mulroy himself 
was away on a journey and his wife, 
a dark, serious young woman, was 
in charge of the surrounding hun- 
dred acres. 

“Good morning,” Jude said. 

While they were saying grace he 
stole a look at Teresa. Her features 
were set in cold, stern lines. It is 
not the loss of the bird that has 
stunned her, Jude thought. It is the 
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notion she has that I killed him. 
“Will you pass the raisins, 


Teresa?” he asked. She gave them 
to him in silence. 
Black Beauty 


“How is 
morning?” 

She gazed at him stonily. 

“You know very well how Black 
Beauty is this morning,” she replied. 
“He is dead, and you killed him!” 

“Teresa,” Mrs. Mulroy said. 

“He said he was going to kill him 
and he did!” 

“Nonsense, child! The poor bird 
died of that terrible fall down the 
chimney. Why, Jude wouldn’t 
dream of hurting your bird!” 

“How could I kill him?” Jude 
asked. “I didn’t even know where 
you hid him.” 

“You watched me when I hid him 
in the fireplace, that’s how you 
knew!” Teresa exclaimed. 

“When did you hide him in the 
fireplace?” 

“Last night just before going to 
bed.” 

“Where was I at 
Ellen?” Jude asked. 

Mrs. Mulroy thought 
moment. 

“You were in the south field, 
bringing in the last of the hay,” 
she said. 

“You see, Teresa? If I were bring- 
ing hay in, how could I be watching 
you and Black Beauty at the same 
time?” 

Teresa looked at him wide-eyed. 
She brushed her hair back from her 
face and looked down at her oat- 
meal, which she had not yet con- 
sumed. She began to cry. 

“IT wanted him to live,” she said. 
“I did so much want him to!” She 
pushed her chair back from the 
table and left the room. On the out- 
side steps she nearly fell, so blinded 
was she by tears. Through the open 


this 


that hour, 


for a 
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window they could see her moving 

toward the big house. 
“She can finish her 

later,” Mrs. Mulroy said. 


oatmeal 


Juve was lying in the shade of one 
of the apple trees. It was pleasant 
there, listening to the soft summer 
wind, talking to the green leaves, 
and a robin twittering on one of the 
dark boughs. 

“Jude,” Teresa said. 

“Yes?” He did not bother to open 
his eyes. He could hear her coming 
closer to him, her feet swishing 
through the grass. 

“I am so glad you did not kill 
Black Beauty.” 

He opened his eyes and looked at 
her. Her face was solemn. He did 


not want to say anything harsh, nor 
anything 
feelings. 

“I was only teasing you, yester- 


that might hurt her 


day,” he said. “I would not hurt a 
little bird.” 

“I know.” She sat down beside 
him in the grass. They were silent, 
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listening to the rustle of the leaves 
and the robin twittering. 

“I felt so blue when I saw him 
lying dead in his little box, because 
he would never fly again,” she said. 

“It is very sad.” 

“I thought you meant all those 
things you said yesterday, but you 
didn’t really, did you?” 

“Not a word of it,” Jude said. 

“He just died.” 

“That’s all he did.” 

“So pretty, he was, with his black 
wings like a fan, and his bright 
eyes!” 

“Ah, yes.” 

“Shall I ever have another?” 

“Perhaps,” Jude said. “There are 
thousands and thousands of birds 
in the world you know.” 

“I gave him a Christian burial,” 
she said. “I made a little hole and 
buried him near the sunflowers.” 

“May he rest in peace,” Jude said. 

She bent down toward him and 
twisted a lock of his hair. 

“Jude,” she said, “will you tell 
me a fairy story?” 





I AM a public relations man by 
profession, and lately I have been 
thinking of the need for a good 
press (as we say in my business) 
for heaven. The late Steve Hanni- 
gan, a genius in public relations, 
performed great things for a spot 
on this earth he called “Sun Valley.” 
From all I have heard, heaven 
makes “Sun Valley” look like a dis- 
reputable slum street, and this from 
no less‘a reliable reporter than a 
visitor to heaven, the Apostle, St. 
Paul. I wonder if Sun Valley isn’t 
more popular than heaven? 


Is Phoenix one unseasonably chilly 
evening, I sat viewing a television 
program. The steam heat made the 
room comfortable. The performer 
was Lawrence Welk, and as I lis- 
tened to the delightful sounds 
which Mr. Welk’s musicians made 
on violin, trombone and piano, I 
thought, musically speaking, these 
songs might not be of the highest 
order, as the classicists claim, yet 
to me they were pleasure-packed. 
What then, I mused, must be the 
music of heaven? “Ear hath not 
heard,” said St. Paul, in trying to 
stammer out a description of one of 
the joys of the next life. I consid- 
ered the beautiful words of Keats, 
Dante and Shakespeare; the joyful 
notes of a meadow lark in the fields; 
the soft padding of footsteps on 
newly fallen snow; spring rain on 
a flat roof; the music of a well-loved 
voice; and the wail of an old- 
fashioned locomotive whistle gently 
disturbing the night. 

On this earth I have enjoyed some 
delightful sounds, but in heaven, 
says St. Paul, “Ear hath not heard,” 
and then he goes on with his in- 
adequate babbling. He is too deeply 
moved to use effective language, be- 
cause, if he could have employed 
precise words, it would not have 
been heaven he was trying to de- 


The old picture of God the 
Father in a long white beard 
is no better than the plump 
angels... 
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scribe. Nothing is dull in this de- 
scription, nor is there any note of 
eternal boredom, only a hint that 
on the invitation “enter” we shall 
be spellbound for eternity. 


a Catholics, Jews and 
Mohammedans, by and large, accept 
this idea of heaven, which they con- 
tend they are working for and striv- 
ing toward, but to an accurate ob- 
server it seems, “come hell or high 
water,” they desire to keep out of 
it as long as possible. 

Few of us seem to be eager to 
make this journey to a land of de- 
light. Despite the writings of St. 
Paul, St. Augustine, and St. John 
in the allegorical Apocalypse, we 
like not to think of, and we hope 
to avoid going to, our true home. 
Of all the enigmas in the world, this 
one is the most inexplicable. Mor- 
tals often have acted illogically but 
in no other field has intelligence (if 
Faith is present) dropped to such 
a low state. 


Tus nadir in intelligence is a 
tribute to the art of conditioning. 
We have been conditioned to the 


joys of life; health, prosperity, 
friendship. Newspapers, magazines, 
radio and all the other channels of 
communication ply our senses with 
the things of this life: status-symbol 
automobiles, travel at home and 
abroad, wonder drugs, night clubs, 
skiing, swimming and duck shoot- 
ing. We are urged to live longer 
lives by eating various foods, drink- 
ing certain delectable drinks, think- 
ing ennobling thoughts, wearing 
ineffable shirts while we keep our in- 
surance premiums in force, making 
prompt payments on our mortgages 
which render life less than one hun- 
dred per cent a paradise, in the 
suburb where our ranch-type house 
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stands with its picture window look- 
ing out on a dreary street, and 
where our white lamp with the 
fringe on top stoutly maintains its 
own status-symbol in snobbish 
Pleasant Villa. 


I FIND a great deal of coolness 
toward this affair of going to heaven, 
not to say some dismay, not at all 
comparable to the contemplation of 
a cushy summer or winter resort. 

I expect to see many Protestant, 
as well as Catholic, friends in 
heaven, nor do I believe I’ll be un- 
able to converse with them or know 
them. I'll talk about windy days 
when palm trees trembled, windows 
rattled, and brown sunlit mountains 
proclaimed the glory of God. Then 
we'll compare earthly beauty with 
the indescribable beauty of heaven. 
“Eye hath not seen,” says St. Paul, 
negatively meaning, “Boy, if you 
think the Canadian Rockies were 
sublime, and turquoise Lake Louise 
a glacial gem, you haven’t seen any- 
thing and you haven’t been any- 
where.” 

Yes, as a public relations prac- 
titioner, my idea is that heaven has 
had a poor press. The greatest men 
of the ages have talked about it, but 
the conditioning forces I have out- 
lined have stressed the joys of this 
life to the detriment of considera- 
tion of the life to come. Heaven can 
wait, is the idea. 

We joke about heaven; what St. 
Peter said to the two Irishmen; and 





Heaven would make Sun Valley, Idaho, 
look like a slum street, but the vice-presi- 
dent and director of public relations for the 
Chicago Motor Club says heaven needs a 
better press if it is to become more popular 
than America’s famous tourist meccas. 
James E. Bulger has been active in the Ad- 
vertising Managers’ Club of Chicago, the 
Serra Club, and the Gabriel Guild. 
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even hell is funny. We do not ac- 
cept heaven as we do a city on this 
earth, yet heaven is more real than 
New York, Paris or Madrid, all of 
which one day will crumble into 
dust, when heaven will be as beau- 
tiful and entrancing as the day we 
arrived. 


Tue missions of our youth are 
partly to blame for this coolness 
toward heaven. When I was a boy, 
we had a mission every year, and 
every year the missioners preached 
the same joyless sermons. They 
made hell real enough, but most of 
us of that generation judged all that 
might be expected of us was to 
avoid hell. Somehow we didn’t put 
two and two together to make avoid- 
ance of hell add up to heaven. It 
was downright unfashionable, not 
to say un-Catholic, to admit we 
hoped to go to heaven. St. Pius X 
had not yet come to Peter’s chair; 
weekly communicants were rare 
and to be avoided. My mother was 
regarded tolerantly for this pious 
“whim” even in her own family 
which had produced five Religious. 
We never heard of anyone boldly 
talking about going to heaven until 
we started reading the autobiogra- 
phy of that strange girl of France, 
called “The Little Flower.” 

The chill of those days has car- 
ried over for some of us oldsters. 
We watch our manners and know 
better than to boast that we are go- 
ing to heaven. We prefer the in- 
ferior virtue of humility to the su- 
perior virtue of hope; Jansenism, 
to some extent, has blighted our 
lives, 

Getting into purgatory is the 
greatest good the spiritually hobbled 
people of my day hope for. We have 
an unrealistic dread of purgatory. 
We forget that even if we were to 
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stay there to the day of Judgment, 
it would be only a flash compared 
with eternity. We forget that the 
happiest person on earth is a sor- 
row-filled being compared with the 
most neglected soul in purgatory. 


Ix fifty years, I have heard roughly 
2,500 sermons. Out of this number, 
I can remember only one on heaven. 
Heaven surely is being denigrated 
by our preachers. 

Spiritual writers, too, have avoid- 
ed heaven, and out of three or four 
hundred books on spiritual subjects 
in my library, I have only one on 
heaven. Preachers, writers, and 
even painters, have handled heaven 
sketchily. Imagination has been 
lacking in the painting on the sub- 
ject. The silly looking angels with 
the flapping wings have done noth- 
ing toward building up mature 
ideas of our home. Obviously, we 
cannot picture spiritual beings, but 
if painters did a little thinking on 
the subject, they could produce rep- 
resentations better than pink, fat, 
unclothed babies with wings. God 
the Father, in a long beard, is no 
better than the plump angels. No 
wonder we think we are going to be 
bored by the exciting joys of 
heaven; our art has pictured it so 
grimly. We are going to a place of 
many mansions, yet do we actually 
consider that Our Father can build 
for us habitations which make the 
most exclusive $100 a day hotels 
look like wretched hovels in com- 
parison? 


Ovrn Lapy tried to get us thinking 
of heaven when she appeared to St. 
Bernadette one hundred years ago 
this year in 1958. It would please 
her if we started a campaign of 
heaven boosting. She was accom- 
panied by no silly looking figures 
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in the grotto. Angels with wings 
did not announce her coming to the 
holy Catherine Labouré in Paris; 
neither were there ridiculous figures 
at Fatima. 

These representations, in my 
opinion, do a disservice for religion. 
When I was a young newspaper 
man, a young woman reporter told 
me she had given up her church, 
the Episcopalian, as a lost cause, 
because she said boastfully: “My 
intelligence will not permit me to 
accept angels with wings.” I star- 
tled her with: “Good for you. I 
wouldn’t either, because as we both 
know, angels are spiritual beings 
having neither bodies nor chicken 
wings.” 

If we want to give heaven a good 
press, let us cast into exterior dark- 
ness the angels on our holy water 
fonts; let us urge spiritual writers 
to tell us more about heaven; let us 
multiply the number of really 
worthwhile pamphlets on the sub- 
ject, and make heaven at least as 
popular as Florida, California or 
Switzerland. 


W: Catholics of Pleasant Villa are 
a smug lot. We drive long cars, go 
to Florida in the winter, have air- 
conditioned houses, which most of 
us refer to as our “homes.” We 
have well-supplied bars in our base- 
ments, wall-to-wall carpeting, gas, 
oil or radiant heat, and we are pay- 
ing for a new church and high 
school. We fear nothing so much 
as giving up the life in Pleasant 
Villa for an inferior and lonely life 
in heaven. Our pastor, poor man, 
has his troubles, and will be glad 
enough to leave us for heaven, but 
we fancy life in the new rectory 
must be top-drawer stuff; we cannot 
visualize his bettering his condi- 
tion by heavenward flight. We'd be 
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amazed to know that we, with our 
earthly thoughts of sales quotas, in- 
vestment returns and plans for ex- 
tended vacations, are one of his 
greatest crosses. We rarely get our 
souls off the ground. 

We cannot understand what God 
is thinking about. Across the road 
from Pleasant Villa is a section of 
small houses. A member of our par- 
ish lives in one of these houses and 
he has a lot of trouble. He drives an 
overland truck, but he is in fear of 
losing this job because of threatened 
failure of his eyes. He has six chil- 
dren, his wife is not well, yet we 
know he is an exemplary Catholic. 
God certainly permits hardships for 
this Catholic family, whereas He 
has fed us with good things. The 
poor truck driver has not been fav- 
ored as have we. He seems to relish 
the idea of heaven. Certainly no one 
can blame him. 


P ERHAPS you can see how heaven 
could be given a better press? The 
truck driver living across the road 
from Pleasant Villa points the way. 
Well, Mister, if you are worth your 
expense account as a public rela- 
tions man, you'd better think up a 
more attractive approach to the 
problem than the way you seem to 
suggest. Sickness, poverty, humilia- 
tions? Come, come. Lift up your 
sights, you can do better than that. 

I keep thinking of the incident of 
the sweeping of the cloisters by St. 
Thérése. She treats the subject 
briefly and lightly, yet a little 
thought would show us that the re- 
buke of the Prioress cut deeply and 
that the wound remained for years. 
Thérése was the youngest of a pros- 
perous and rather highly placed 
family. Pauline had been a prioress 
in this convent, yet Mother Gonzaga, 
a martinet, publicly humiliated this 
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girl frequently: “It is easy to see 
that our cloisters are being swept by 
a child of fifteen—this girl does 
absolutely nothing—what are we to 
think of a nun who takes a walk 
every day?” and so Mother Gonzaga 
stormed. St. Thérése tries to excuse 
the tyrannical woman, but we know 
the truth. That’s one way to sanc- 
tity; that’s one way to heaven. From 
what I hear, there are no shortcuts, 
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even though it is said the road to 
heaven by way of Our Lady is a 
short cut, nevertheless it is packed 
with jars and bumps that will shake 
us out of our complacency. One of 
the reasons for our conviction that 
heaven is a glorious place is the fact 
that it is no easy matter to get there; 
it only seems easy and enjoyable to 
those who seriously undertake to 
make the journey. 


The Overflow 


by ELWELL JONES 


THE sweets of earth are but the drippings 
From a world of overfiow 

Dropping crumbs of sweetened honey 

To the pilgrims here below. 


Ah! the whiteness of the lily 
Ah! the nectar of the rose 
These are but scanty morsels 
From the world that overflows. 


See the placid water glisten 
In the dim of evening glow 
Only shadows cast of heaven 
From ‘the land of overflow. 


Hear the chimes of old Cathedrals 
Organs swell and trumpets blow 
Sounds, oh! sounds of great abundance 
Echo from an overflow. 


Inner love that knows no station 


High society or low 


Be the scraps that never tarnish 
Salvaged from the overflow. 

















A Biographer of Saints 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Wren I was a boy at Stonyhurst some forty years ago, one of the teachers 
in this most famous of Jesuit schools in Britain was called Mr. Brodrick. 
He was a young Jesuit scholastic, only about ten years older than myself, 
who had entered the Society of Jesus in 1910. A boy sees many masters 
in the course of six years in a large school, and the memory of many of 
them quickly fades. But that of Mr. Brodrick has remained very vivid 
all my life. The reason is that word got round among the boys that poor 
Mr. Brodrick suffered from some terrible disease which kept him all night 
twisting and turning in torment under his bed. Morbid boyhood, while 
feeling very sad about this tragedy, also relished the grim picture con- 
veyed. 


Tue other day I told Father James Brodrick, perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished historian in the Society today—certainly its best biographer— 
about this schoolboy memory. His thin, ageless, emaciated face broke 
into a characteristically friendly and puckish smile and he said, “Well, 
there was a grain of truth in what the boys thought.” And he confessed 
to his surprise at having reached sixty-seven, “a rather frightening age, 
but I cannot complain as I never expected to live half as long.” He has 
suffered for long periods of his life from serious ill-health, and this makes 
his scholarly tenacity in producing monumental book after monumental 
book all the more remarkable and praiseworthy. 

I was chatting with him in his study-bedroom three or four floors up 
in the Jesuit Farm Street residence in London. The room was too small 
easily to contain his books and papers and gave the impression of giving 
out at the seams. He apologized for the general disorder but I noted that 
he was not really untidy. I thought the room reflected his mind: neat and 
tidy at the core; neat and tidy in its output; but with the untidiness of 
all truly creative work in between. 


-_— most Jesuits, Father Brodrick has shaped his career by a combina- 
tion of obedience to his superiors and by accident. He comes from Irish 
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peasant stock in Galway, and I re- 
call him as very much of an Irish- 
man with a very marked brogue 
when he was a master at Stony- 
hurst. Years of London have soft- 
ened all this, but he is still very 
much the Irishman with the Irish- 
man’s gift of words, delight in the 
slightly incongruous, readiness to 
take life and work cheerfully as 
they come. He would call him- 
self a hack rather than a scholar, 
and thank goodness there is some 
truth in his disclaimer of the 
latter appellation. He is the op- 
posite, at least, of the dry-as-dust 
scholar. 


I ASKED him how he came to be 
the Jesuit biographer of Jesuits. 
“Sheer fluke,” he replied. When he 
was at St. Beuno’s College in North 
Wales, he joined a private society 
whose members wrote historical 


papers which they read at meet- 
ings. They then debated and dis- 
cussed the topic treated. One mem- 


ber was 
Blessed 


preparing a paper on 
Robert Bellarmine whose 
canonization was pending. He was 
unable to complete it, and Father 
Brodrick took it on. There was 
French opposition to the canoniza- 
tion, and Father Brodrick in his 
paper defended the great Jesuit the- 
ologian from his critics. 

His work seemed good enough to 
merit publication in the Jesuit re- 
view, the Month. 

The Jesuit Provincial thought it 
so good and so timely in view of 
Bellarmine’s cause that it was sub- 
mitted to the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety for publication as one of its 
pamphlets. As a pamphlet it was so 
popular that the final step became 
obvious. Father Brodrick was asked 
to write a full-length biography of 
Robert Bellarmine. 
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W ues a Jesuit is ordered to write 
a book, he writes it—to the best of 
his ability. That was what Father 
Brodrick did. For months he read 
in the libraries of London and the 
Continent, soaking himself in the 
subject and the period. “I filled up 
pages and pages of exercise books 
with my notes.” No classified card 
indexes for him—no scientific ap- 
paratus. He was the amateur. “How 
did you find what you needed in 
your exercise books?” He answered 
that he often couldn’t. “But I had a 


.good memory, and when I came toa 


point I usually remembered that in 
my notes there was something that 
I just needed to help me.” 

In this admirable, human, crea- 
tive way, Father Brodrick gradually 
fashioned the lively, living story of 
St. Robert Bellarmine in two large 
volumes. It combined the infinite 
patience of the Jesuit dedicated to 
the discovery of truth, in so far as 
relevant to his purpose, with the hu- 
manity and humility of a man who 
knew that, if you were only content 
with scholarly perfection, nothing 
would ever get written. 

The results startled critics and 
readers. The scholar and the charm- 
ing, witty human being combined 
to write history which without ever 
remotely being cheap was a delight 





It is refreshing to see first-class historical 
writers receiving the literary recognition 
they deserve. Last year’s Campion Award 
went to the able American chronicler of the 
Southwest, Paul Horgan. On May Il4th 
the Catholic Book Club bestowed the Award 
on Father Jame: Brodrick, tne koglish 
Jesuit. Michael de la Bedoyere, a former 
student of Father Brodrick’s, interviews 
the distinguished author. Father Brodrick’s 
writings include: The Life and Work of 
Robert Bellarmine, St. Peter Canisius, A 
Life of St. Francis Xavier, and the more 
recent St. Ignatius Loyola: The Pilgrim 
Years. 
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to read, virile, taut, clear and with 
the author’s bubbling Irish spirit 
never far in the background and 
ready to spring forward whenever 
it could find a gap in the solemnity 
of the subject. “Italian towns, it has 
been said, are of two kinds, big ones 
with small names and small ones 
with big names.” That was the first 
sentence he ever wrote in book form. 
It was enough to show that this 
writer would never, never become 
a bore. 

Very rarely, the imp behind the 
scholar has got out of hand. “There 
were some rather dull periods in 
my St. Francis Xavier at work in 
South India,” Father Brodrick said 
to me, “so I thought I'd liven things 
up by bringing in an elephant.” 

Alas, a great scholar in Rome was 
scandalized by this elephant. “Ele- 
phants only live in jungles, and 
there are no jungles in South India,” 


he insisted. “Perhaps in St. Fran-— 


cis’ day there were jungles there,” 
replied Father Brodrick unabashed. 
And on another occasion Father 
Brodrick enjoyed himself hugely in 
a published correspondence about 
whether a certain saint used a 
mosquito or a flea for his bookmark. 

What nearly became his worst 
moment took place, however, in a 
different context. At one time, Fa- 
ther Brodrick was on the staff of 
the Month. He had to write an 
article for each issue and was given 
twenty-five books to review. The 
reading of these books was some- 
times very hasty. On one occasion 
it was reduced to a glance at the 
jacket and the publisher’s blurb, 
neither of which did Father Brod- 
rick like. He was just about to dis- 
miss the book in a few unflattering 
lines when he looked again and 
found that the book had been writ- 
ten by his own editor. 
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Ix the number of books he has 
written Father Brodrick has not 
been as prolific as many modern 
writers who give full time to their 
work. He has only written seven 
books, and is writing the eighth. 
Most of them have been written be- 
cause of an important public event 
calling for his services as an his- 
torian. The Bellarmine life for the 
canonization of its subject inevit- 
ably led to the immense eight hun- 
dred-page, single-volume life of St. 
Peter Canisius for his canonization 
and doctorate of the Church. This 
book starts with the unexpected 
comparison of the saint’s birth- 
place, Nijmegen, with Nottingham 
in England, a comparison he owed 
to the indefatigable eighteenth-cen- 
tury traveler and writer, Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. She would have 
been surprised to find herself help- 
ing to raise the curtain for St. Peter 
Canisius. 

Next was The Origin of the 
Jesuits for the Society’s fourth cen- 
tenary in 1940, to be followed some 
years later by The Progress of the 
Jesuits. The fourth centenary of 
the death of St. Francis Xavier in 
1952 brought the five hundred-page, 
one-volume life of the Saint, and 
the fourth centenary of the death 
of St. Ignatius himself in 1956 
brought the first volume of the 
study of the Society’s founder, The 
Pilgrim Years. 


, Father Brodrick who 
has a low opinion of the importance 
of his great work on the great saints 
of the Society thought he would not 
be required to go beyond the less- 


known Pilgrim Years of St. Ig- 
natius’ life. He was reckoning with- 
out the General of the Order who 
has insisted on the work being con- 
tinued, and the reward of his hu- 
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mility is that he hopes to have this 
second volume ready by 1960 to 
celebrate, among other things, his 
own Golden Jubilee as a Jesuit. 
(No wonder he said to me: “You 
know, I never used to pray such a 
lot to St. Ignatius. Now I have writ- 
ten so much about him and got to 
know him so well, I really do pray 
to him.”’) I cannot help feeling that 
when Father Brodrick — so much 
later than he expected—is finally 
called to enter through the pearly 
gates, St. Ignatius, St. Francis, St. 
Robert and St. Peter will be there to 
lead him in. 


Aviat from these main Jesuit bi- 
ographies, Father Brodrick has 
written two other books, and, oddly 
enough, it is among these that his 
own favorite book is to be found. 
The first was called The Economic 
Morals of the Jesuits, and it was 
written between the Bellarmine and 
the Canisius and published in 1934. 
Its theme was linked with economic 
and social discussions which were 
then so much in the forefront of 
Catholic minds, and it was, after all, 
another Jesuit book. I believe it is 
the only one of his works which to- 
day is out of print. 

So it happens that the book which 
Father Brodrick calls his favorite 
is the only book which has nothing 
directly to do with the Society of 
Jesus. It is The Procession of Saints 
which was published in 1948. This 
collection of twelve lives of saints, 
one for each month of the year, was 
an accident, though its writing 
typifies Father Brodrick’s readiness 
to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity that comes his way. During 
the war he was at Stonyhurst where 
he found in the library a great deal 
of unexploited material on early 
saints in the British Isles in the 
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Rolls Series. So, starting with saints 
like Aelred, Colman and Thomas a 
Becket, he wrote a book original in 
its selection of saints and original 
in its treatment. 

The most successful of his books 
from the sales point of view has 
proved to be the 1940 Origin of the 
Jesuits. But Father Brodrick, who 
does not tend to think in terms of 
commercial sales and success but 
in terms of what moves him per- 
sonally, may well have derived no 
greater single bit of satisfaction 
from his writing career than the 
translation into Spanish of The Pil- 
grim Years. Here was a Jesuit from 
the distant frontiers of Catholic 
culture seeing what he could do 
about the great Spanish founder of 
the Society of Jesus—and the Span- 
iards thought his work worth trans- 
lating for Spanish readers. He could 
not have been paid a more delicate 
compliment. 


» 

F cura Broprick’s thirty years, 
dedicated almost entirely to a study 
in depth of great saints of the 
Church, have naturally made him an 
authority on the nature of saints 
and the quality of true sanctity. I 
asked him what his views were on 
the proper technique for writing 
saints’ lives. Did he think that the 
old-fashioned way of presenting 
saints as subjects for edification was 
truer to the reality than the con- 
temporary way of trying to see them 
as disengaged, as it were, from their 
hagiographical reputation? Did he 
think that the edifying way of writ- 
ing was spiritually more effective 
than “the warts and all’? 

Father Brodrick did not have to 
think to find his answer, for this, 
of course, has been an inevitable 
problem of his life’s work. “In writ- 
ing the lives of the saints from con- 
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temporary records,” he said, “you 
find that the great saints were not 
men without faults, often marked 
faults, like the rest of us. They had 
to fight long and hard against the 
weaknesses in their nature. St. Ig- 
natius was by nature a vain man; 
St. Francis Xavier a man without 
much feeling and sensitivity. But 
they became saints because they 
had the supernatural courage and 
love to master their faults and grow 
in imitation of Christ. You feel that 
they were very great people with 
many human failings who became 
saints in spite of those failings.” 
Nor did Father Brodrick doubt 
for a moment that the truly edify- 
ing life of a saint is the truly fac- 
tual and objective life. “We cannot 
imitate men and women presented 
to us as people not really of the 
same stuff as ourselves; but we are 
encouraged by reading of men and 
women fundamentally like our- 
selves who. did accomplish what we 
find so difficult even to begin to ac- 
complish—to become saints.” 


_ BRopRICK has worked long, 
truly, and most conscientiously at 
these lives of saints which will cer- 
tainly go on being read with pleas- 
ure and profit long after we are 


gone. He disclaims the title of 
scholar, but in doing so he fails to 
realize that in so far as this is 
true, it is because he is much more 
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than a scholar. He is a person of 
very great sensibility, a very human 
person, with a life-long formation 
in the tough spiritual school of the 
Jesuits. All this matters much more 
than the scholarship. 

Scholarship is a means to an end; 
but other means are no less neces- 
sary to recreate the lives of human 
beings, great human beings like 
saints. You must be very human 
yourself and very familiar with the 
meaning of working “for the 
Greater Glory of God.” 

Father Brodrick who has sought 
no renommée (renown) in his life- 
time will, I think, be remembered 
and read when more familiar names 
are long forgotten. Without lower- 
ing standards of sane scholarship, 
without rushing any of his work or 
being content with the second-best 
and second-rate, he has given us 
reliable and _ beautifully written 
lives of the great Jesuit saints that 
somehow reflect on every page his 
own liveliness of temperament, his 
own matured gaiety, in a word, his 
own delightful and devoted human- 
ity. Born sixty-seven years ago in 
Athenry, the “Town of Kings,” he 
has certainly made himself the 
prince of contemporary biographers 
of very great men who solved the 
secret of sanctity. Few contempo- 
rary Catholic writers have so fully 
merited the Campion Plaque of the 
Catholic Book Club of America. 
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PROUD REBEL (Buena Vista).—Of all 
the film genres that have come into 
being since the movies started, none is 
more elastic or frequently employed 
or consistently popular than the West- 
ern. Proud Rebel qualifies as a West- 
ern on several counts. The period— 
post-Civil War—is right. So is the 
setting: an Illinois frontier town. So 
is its production in Technicolor. More 
characteristically still the climax finds 
the hero in the position of having to 
shoot it out singlehandedly with the 
heavies (and, needless to say, winning 
out despite the odds against him). 

The picture’s very considerable vir- 
tues, however, are of a kind far less 
frequently encountered on the screen. 
In exploring a particular family re- 
lationship it treats honestly and ap- 
pealingly of fundamental human val- 
ues. As a result it shapes up as that all 
too rare phenomenon: a fine film that 
can be recommended for the whole 
family. 

The above-mentioned family rela- 
tionship is between an ex-Confederate 
officer, ruined by the war, and his 
young son who has been shocked into 
muteness by his mother’s violent death. 
In his first important screen role David 
Ladd covers himself with glory play- 
ing the boy opposite his real father. 
This dual casting proves most felici- 
tous. A father’s pride canceling out the 
actor’s natural reluctance to expose 
himself to a child performer’s scene- 
stealing proclivities, Alan Ladd gives 
an extra dimension to his role which 
is not normally evident in his perform- 
ances. 

As the picture opens the pair wander 
into town on one more leg of the 
father’s never-ending quest for a doc- 


tor who can cure the boy. Running 
afoul with a sheep rancher who is the 
local extra-legal power (Dean Jagger) 
they are befriended by a strong- 
minded spinster farmer (Olivia de 
Havilland). The father in turn lends 
the woman his help in her running 
battle against the sheepman’s. en- 
croachments. Since this is a movie, it 
is probably inevitable that a romance 
should develop between them but it 
develops with un-movielike natural- 
ness and understatement. Meanwhile, 
the man incurs the enmity of his son 
by selling their only tangible asset— 
the boy’s trained sheep dog—to pay 
for an operation that is not successful. 
When the father goes off for his cli- 
mactic encounter with Jagger, his fu- 
ture and that of his son as well as the 
rest of the plot threads seem tied up 
with the outcome of the fight. The 
happy ending may be rather pat but 
it is tensely, touchingly and quite be- 
lievably brought about. 


THE SHEEPMAN (MGM).—One of the 
old standby themes of Western litera- 
ture involves the conflict between cat- 
tlemen and sheepmen. For some rea- 
son, perhaps because the sheep 
ranchers’ lobby is not sufficiently well 
organized, the sheepman almost always 
turns out to be the villain of the piece: 
This film, as should be fairly evident 
from the title is an attempt to reverse 
the trend. Not only that but, for a good 
part of its running time, the picture ap- 
pears to be shattering precedent in an- 
other way of kidding the whole West- 
ern genre. 

The hero (Glenn Ford), a decep- 
lively soft-spoken young man with a 
highly individual way of implementing 
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the theory that attack is the best line 
of defense, is a little too all fired com- 
petent to be true. Nevertheless, his 
virtuoso technique for softening up a 
hostile cattle town to the idea that he 
and his sheep are there to stay, is 
great fun to watch, as is his method 
of dealing with the semi-comic hench- 
men (Mickey Shaughnessy in particu- 
lar) of the town’s leading and very 
probably dishonest citizen (Leslie 
Nielsen). 

Unhappily the tongue-in-cheek at- 
titude becomes less and less apparent 
as time goes on. Before it is over the 
picture has fallen back into a fairly 
conventional duel between the good 
guy and the bad guy, resolved by the 
conventional showdown at gun point. 
Unhappily, too, the color and scenery 
are somewhat below par. The verdict 
on the picture in general is quite a 
bit above par. Shirley MacLaine is 
the off-beat heroine who may be a 
trifle pixieish for some tastes but is 
certainly a refreshing change from the 
usual pretty cipher. 


FROM HELL TO TEXAS (20th Century- 


Fox) belongs to the “lone fugitive” 
school of Western drama. In this case 
the fugitive is an inoffensive young 
man (Don Murray) with an innate dis- 
taste for violence, who is being hunted 
down by a vengeful cattle baron and 
his entire retinue. This desperate state 
of affairs was brought about through a 
combination of unhappy fortuitous 
circumstances. The hero had been 
provoked into a fight with one of the 
cattleman’s sons in the course of 
which the latter youth was accident- 
ally killed falling on his own knife. 
Since otherwise there would be no 
plot, the grief-stricken father insists on 
believing that his son was murdered 
and sets out to administer his own 
brand of justice. 

It is difficult to take seriously a 
story based on such shaky and coin- 
cidental motivation. This is too bad 
because Henry Hathaway has directed 
the color ard CinemaScope proceed- 
ings with an appreciation of both pic- 
torial values and the well-composed 
action shot that deserved better mate- 
rial. The heroine, a rather dull speci- 
men of the unawakened tomboy fre- 
quently found in outdoor epics, is 
played by Diane Varsi while Chil) 
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Wills and J. C. Flippen are grizzled 
and relatively more interesting fron- 
tier residents. 


THE LEFT-HANDED GUN (Warner) is 
a “historical badman” Western, its 
subject being Billy the Kid (Paul New- 
man). It is an “arty” black-and-white 
movie with some moments of director- 
ial distinction (which mostly involve a 
high proportion of the cast being shot 
and deploying themselves in graphic 
and picturesque death agonies). Never- 
theless, it is as fundamentally unsatis- 
factory a film as was ever made by 
people with talent and serious intent. 
The difficulty does not lie with indi- 
vidual delinquencies in script, direc- 
tion or performance. Rather it is that 
the wave length of communication be- 
tween the screen and the audience 
never seems correctly adjusted. The 
background is inadequately sketched 
in, the characters are not properly in- 
troduced, the motivation is obscure, 
the transitions jumpy and the locale 
at any given moment difficult or im- 
possible to determine. In short, if you 
do not already know why Doc Holli- 
day killed Billy you will not find the 
answer to that or any other pertinent 
question in the movie. 

A possible explanation for the pic- 
ture’s defects lies in the fact that it is 
adapted from a TV drama and filmed 
to a large extent by its original Tele- 
vision staff. If the script was effective 
on TV, then the film offers a useful 
demonstration that the techniques of 
the small screen will not do on the 
theater-size expanse. But then perhaps 
it was equally erratic on TV. 


TEN NORTH FREDERICK (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox).—The latest trend in movie- 
making is toward filming cleaned-up 
versions of best-selling novels that 
would, until recently, have been re- 
garded as hopelessly censorable screen 
material. There are two obvious and 
mutually contradictory reactions to 
this policy. You can stress the happy 
circumstances that the book has been 
disinfected for screen purposes or you 
can deplore the fact that the film is 
capitalizing on the reputation of the 
non-disinfected original and also pro- 
moting additional publicity and sales 
for it. 

Both schools of thought tend to 
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agree, however, that the screen adapta- 
tions (Peyton Place is the most ob- 
vious example) have been esthetic as 
well as moral improvements over the 
novels in question. I wish I could say 
the same for Ten North Frederick. The 
laundering job is satisfactory but, to 
me at least, the story, which is sup- 
posed to be a serious study of a man 
who was destroyed by his own decent 
but anachronistic outlook, was thor- 
oughly unconvincing. What appar- 
ently happened was that, in condens- 
ing the superabundance of plot into a 
workable motion picture script, scena- 
rist-director Philip Dunne oversimpli- 
fied and unconsciously distorted to the 
point that the finished product is like 
a soap opera with a male lead. 

I did not believe in Geraldine Fitz- 
gerald’s virtual caricature of an evilly 
ambitious wife. I was not convinced 
by the political machine that fleeced 
Joe Chapin of $100,000 when he was 
seized with second-hand political am- 
bitions nor by Joe’s daughter’s pre- 
ternaturally poised and glamorous 
roommate (Suzy Parker) who fell 
purely, wholeheartedly, and unde- 
mandingly in love with a married man 
twice her age. 

Most of all I was not convinced by 
good old Joe Chapin himself (Gary 
Cooper), possessor of inherited wealth, 
symbol of gracious living and all-round 
dope when it came to assessing his 
situation in life realistically. Among 
other things his values and viewpoint 
seemed to belong, not to the previous 
generation, but to the previous cen- 
tury. For another his lack of dynam- 
ism seemed to infect the whole picture 
with a feeling of lifelessness. 


WINDOWM’S WAY (Rank).—James Ram- 
sey Ullman’s novel about the travails 
of an idealistic American doctor run- 
ning a hospital in war-and ideology 
-torn South East Asia, was also some- 
thing of a male soap opera. The good 
doctor was a virtual paragon of virtue 
clinging doggedly to the golden rule 
in spite of the slings and arrows of 
the Communists on one side and mud- 
dle-headed bureaucrats and Imperial- 
ists on the other. When he wasn’t hav- 
ing political troubles, there was always 
his wife, than whom no more despic- 
able neurotic ever existed, to try his 
patience. 
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The movie version is a British pro- 
duction so the doctor (Peter Finch) 
has been changed into an English para- 
gon of virtue and his wife (Mary Ure) 
has been humanized into a bearable 
character. Otherwise it sticks pretty 
closely to the book and, like it, is well- 
meaning but undistinguished. It does 
have the capacity to convey some ink- 
ling of the turmoil and agitation in the 
so-called backward areas of the world 
and it has in addition a careful Techni- 
color production photographed, at 


least in part, in its actual locale. 


THIS HAPPY FEELING (Universal) is 
a comedy revolving around one of 
those aggressively virtuous, naive and 
slightly nutty young females with 
whims of iron that playwright F. Hugh 
Herbert apparently specializes in. 

The lady in question (Debbie Reyn- 
olds) materializes out of a drenching 
rain storm on the Connecticut door- 
step of a retired but by no means su- 
perannuated actor (Curt Jurgens). Her 
present plight is due to the edifying 
circumstance that she has fled twice 
in the course of the evening from im- 
proper advances, once with justifica- 
tion and once under a simple misap- 
prehension. 

Naturally enough the actor gives her 
refuge for the night, an innocent ges- 
ture that is widely misinterpreted. The 
raised-eyebrows set is given additional 
employment when, again perfectly in- 
nocently, he hires the girl as his secre- 
tary. 

Having expounded the _ situation, 
adaptor-director Blake Edwards does 
not seem to know what to do with it. 
He was reluctant to follow playwright 
Herbert’s blueprint and have young 
heroine get middle-aged hero and in- 
stead teams her up for the fade-out 
with the boy next door (John Saxon). 
In the interim, however, very little of 
anything transpires to keep the story 
moving. 

This almost total absence of plot or 
even point of view, needless to say, is 
something of a drawback. By way of 
compensation, though, the film does 
have such extra-added attractions as 
bright, sophisticated dialogue, elegant 
interior decoration in color, and the 
inspired clowning of Estelle Winwood 
as the leading man’s eccentric house- 
keeper. Mr. Jurgens, a distinguished 
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German actor, comports himself with 
considerable aplomb and comedy sense 
in his undignified surroundings. 


NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS (Warner). 
—Will Stockdale, the hillbilly draftee 
who first appeared in the novel by 
Mac Hyman and later in a play adapted 
by Ira Levin, was an inspired crea- 
tion. A giant of a man whose strength 
was equalled only by his naiveté and 
unshakable good humor, Stockdale’s 
function seemed to be to demonstrate 
along broadly farcical lines that noth- 
ing is calculated to disrupt the U. S. 
Army faster than a completely guile- 
less man. 

The movie version of the comedy 
draws heavily on the stage production. 
First of all it has recruited from the 
original cast Andy Griffith who created 
the role and by this time seems in- 
separable from the part of the hill- 
billy hero. Also from the play is Myron 
McCormick, almost as clearly identi- 
fied with the role of the harassed First 
Sergeant who first regards his eager- 
beaver mountain boy protégé as an 
unmixed blessing and only discovers. 
when it is too late, that the youth is a 
delayed-action booby trap. 

Some of the film’s other resem- 
blances to the play are not so fortunate. 
Toward the end of the picture, which 
runs too long, the comedy begins to 
seem forced and “stagy.” And it car- 
ries over from the play the long drawn- 
out emphasis on what might be de- 
scribed as “clean latrine” jokes. They 
seem a little out of place on the screen. 

All in all, though, the picture is an 
entertaining comedy of which there 
are all too few and an acceptable 
screen version of a minor present-day 
humorous classic. 


HOT SPELL (Paramount).—Shirley 
Booth and Anthony Quinn, a pair of 


former Academy Award winners. 
share top billing in this odd, unpleas- 
ant but not uninteresting domestic 
drama. 

Miss Booth has the better acting op- 
portunity. She plays a good-hearted, 
selfless wife and mother who is un- 
fortunately not very bright and given 
to making totally unrealistic appraisals 
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of her domestic situation. Her husband 
is flagrantly unfaithful and the family 
disintegrating yet she clings to the be- 
lief that, if only the children (Shirley 
Mac Laine, Earl] Holliman, Clint Kim- 
brough) will be nice to Papa and if 
they can just all go on a vacation to 
the place where she lived as a bride, 
everything will be all right. 

Even though it is obvious that the 
wife is an irritating female, Quinn’s 
role as the husband is written in a 
monotonously unsympathetic key. 
When he decides finally to go off with 
the latest object of his affections, he 
meets immediate and spectacular retri- 
bution in an automobile accident. 

As a result of this tragedy, it appears 
at the end, the wife is groping her way 
toward enlightened self-interest and a 
more realistic outlook. The picture al- 
ternates between soap opera and hon- 
est drama but the latter mood finally 
prevails. 


THE Hallmark Hall of Fame wound up 
its season of six ninety-minute dra- 
matic presentations with a perform- 
ance of “Dial M for Murder.” It proved 
to be a high spot of TV entertainment 
in a generally quite dismal season. 
The most obvious distinguishing mark 
about “Dial M for Murder” is that it 
was originally written for TV (though 
in the meantime it has achieved an 
enviable success as both stage play and 
a movie). As a consequence its exer- 
cise in civilized horror, suspense and 
occasional comedy relief is scaled to a 
modest size that looks right on the 
small-size screen where a more ambi- 
tious project often fails. The other side 
of the coin, of course, is that, of its 
kind, “Dial M for Murder” represents 
first-class creative writing and there is 
little enough of that available in any 
medium. 

In direct contrast The Dupont Show 
of the Month closed its season with an 
adaptation of Emily Bronte’s ““Wuther- 
ing Heights.” It was acted by a dis- 
tinguished British cast and no doubt 
had the best of technical staffs. Even 
so, with the limitations imposed by 
time and the small screen it seemed 
“full of sound and fury and signifying 
nothing.” 
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THE FIRSTBORN.—The dramatic 
struggle in Christopher Fry’s verse 
drama is of divided loyalties, signifi- 
cant in the title for, although Moses is 
the protagonist, the title applies to his 
foster nephew, Prince Rameses. “Israel 
and Egypt both in me together,” cries 
Moses who had been brought up with 
the Pharaoh’s family until he fled to 
Midian and, when called back to Egypt 
by God, Moses’ memories are all of the 
Egyptian palace and not the Hebrew 
work camp. It is to the work camp of 
his enslaved people that he goes, how- 
ever, after his first interview with the 
Pharaoh, Seti II, and there young 
Rameses follows him just in time to 
save Shendi, the real nephew of Moses 
from the taskmasters. Then upon the 
Egypt which had sheltered him in all 
her beauty, Moses must bring the 
plagues of blood-red water, drought, 
boils, hailstones, locusts, darkness. In 
vain Anath, foster mother to the He- 
brew, pleads with her brother, the 
Pharaoh. Seti still procrastinates and 
in bitter irony abdicates his power to 
Rameses just too late to forestall the 
last and most awful of God’s curses 
when the Angel of Death is sent to 
claim each firstborn. As Israel marches 
forth to freedom, Moses stands by the 
body of the boy he loved and the 
woman who had saved and reared him. 
God had demanded a great personal 
price from him. 

Mr. Fry’s play was begun in 1938 
and finished ten years later for the 
Edinburgh Festival. It is written with 
dignity and beauty but Mr. Fry’s char- 
acters are apt to have a certain de- 
tachment from life. His Moses has not 
the simple force of the man in Exodus. 
The play was directed by Anthony 
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Quayle who 


and 
makes him a portentious figure but for 
some strange reason, Mr. Quayle, ex- 


also plays Moses 


cept on his first entrance, has dis- 
carded the rod which in Exodus seems 
the symbol of God’s trust in the shep- 
herd of His people. Mr. Quayle is a 
great actor and a dominating figure 
but without the rod he seems to have 
abrogated some of the divinity hedging 
him and becomes more the leader than 
the prophet. As God’s anointed he 
seems less tremendous than when he 
was the self-anointed Tamburlaine— 
but then he voiced the thunder of Mar- 
lowe’s lines. 

Fry underscores the stern aloofness 
of Moses from his foster mother on 
their first meeting after ten years. 
“Look who is here!” says Seti to his 
sister, Anath. “He has seen me. We 
have looked at one another,” returns 
Anath but surely there could have been 
an involuntary gesture or look of ten- 
derness from Moses. As Princess Anath, 
Miss Cornell is a royal lady, warm 
when she tells of the finding of the 
Hebrew baby but from then on, a dis- 
ciplined aristocrat. Robert Drivas is 
particularly forthright and appealing 
as Rameses and Kathlen Widdoes is 
charming as his sister. As Miriam, the 
sister of Moses, who believed not at all 
in his mission, Mildred Natwick gives 
emotional force to her scenes as does 
her son, Shendi, who, once he wears 
Egyptian uniform, is more cruel to his 
people than the Egyptians. Boris Aron- 
son’s décor of a huge slab of colored 
hieroglyphics against a golden desert 
makes the audience catch its breath in 
appreciation; the incidental music is 
by Leonard Bernstein, the effective 
costumes by Robert Fletcher, 
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On July third, The Firstborn, at the 
invitation of Israel’s Tenth Anniver- 
sary World Comittee, sponsored by the 
Habima Theater, will be presented at 
Tel Aviv and then in Jerusalem and 
Haifa. In New York the curtain fell as 
Moses turned from Rameses’ body to 
give the signal for the march of the 
Israelites out of Egypt, but the voices 
of the Israelites were drowned in the 
applause. An earlier music cue might 
have closed the play on a note of tri- 
umph. We hope it will do so in Israel. 
Closed. 


CHILD OF THE MORNING.—Mrs. Clare 
Boothe Luce achieved considerable suc- 
cess in former years with three plays 
of which the most successful was The 
Women. She has now used the same 
techniques for the far different pur- 
pose of honoring one of the twentieth- 
century saints, Maria Goretti. Prob- 
ably with the idea of making the play 
more immediate, Mrs. Luce has trans- 
ferred the scene from Italy to Brooklyn 
and has made her saint a member of a 
violent Irish family thus combining 
hagiography with melodramatic com- 
edy. To the great credit of a young 
actress, she manages to 


Helen Fox, 
keep her Cathy gay, honest and simple 


in a raucous atmosphere. Cathy’s 
grandfather is a crotchety old fellow 
who has fallen away from the Faith, 
her aunt is a pious fanatic, and her 
mother has decided to marry her 
divorced employer. 

Lurking in the background is a 
young gangster who has come to visit 
his mother, one of the neighbors. His 
attentions have begun to frighten 
Cathy and she asks for police protec- 
tion but, while the police patrol out- 
side, the audience knows that the 
gorilla has concealed himself upstairs. 
Poor little Cathy has to sleep in the 
doorless living room and the murder 
when it comes is a horrid one—martyr- 
dom only in the sense that the boy says 
he will spare her life if she makes no 
outcry. But so repulsive is he that it 
would seem that one would not have 
to be a saint to resist him. 

A weakness of the play is that the 
heroic quality in Cathy is not really 
invoked. That her death may help the 
erring members of her family seems a 
rather trivial conclusion. The mysti- 
cal experiences of Cathy have some 
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part in the play but are smothered in 
its many complications which include 
a plot to put Cathy in a sanatarium. 
The old parish priest full of kindly 
wisdom is the one congenial character 
besides Cathy. Eddie Dowling opened 
Child of the Morning some years ago 
in Boston where it was shelved for re- 
writing. Blackfriars now has given it 
a glib production in which the only 
inspiration comes from the acting of 
Helen Fox. Closed. 


JANE EYRE. — Huntington Hartford’s 
enthusiasm for Miss Bronté’s incom- 
parable story inspired him to make his 
own adaptation and to collect a cast 
that must delight every Bronté reader. 
There are few actors who could give 
to Mr. Rochester, as Eric Portman 
does, just the proper combination of 
good breeding, alert mentality and 
abrupt manners that so fascinated 
Jane. As for Jane herself, Mr. Hart- 
ford has imported from Yorkshire 
Miss Jan Brooks, a young lady whose 
mother once played the same role, who 
can not only conceal an iron will under 
a modest deportment but who has cer- 
tainly the claim to beauty which Jane 
so often denied. With Mr. Portman 
and Miss Brooks, a good production 
would be insured even if Miss Blanche 
Yurka were not there to help them 
so much with her Mrs. Fairfax; with 
Francis Compton as butler; Frank Sil- 
vera as the gentleman from Jamaica; 
with Norah Howard and Iola Lynn as 
the haughty Ingrams and Adrian Foley 
giving such .a sly performance as an- 
other peer that one wishes Miss Bronté 
had made him more important. The set 
of the great hall in Thornfield with its 
curving stairway is background for the 
billowing costumes by Motley with 
vast feathered hats, muffs and pelisses 
and the smart swallow tails for the 
men. In short, it’s a delightful and ex- 
citing story delightfully illustrated. 

As the play must leave out both 
Jane’s childhood with her ill-tempered 
cousins and her girlhood at the orphan 
school as well as her teaching school 
on the moors, it must seem much more 
melodramatic than the novel as the ac- 
tion is concentrated in Thornfield, and 
the secret behind the locked door at 
the top of the stairs is kept in focus. 
The interrupted wedding this time 
takes place in the great hall where the 
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fire is a convincing and exciting exer- 
cise in stage lighting. 

Not the least value of the production 
is its invitation to reread the novel. 
Both of them provide a most pleasant 
retreat from the twentieth century. Al 
the Belasco. 


THE VISIT.—The story of cumulative 
personal vengeance spread over the 
years has been redeveloped by the 
Swiss playwright, Friedrich Duerren- 
matt, but with a female Monte Cristo 
and a far more satanic twist to the 
legend for, in the hounding to death 
of one man, Madame Zachanassian 
first brought economic ruin to her 
native town, and then accomplished 
its spiritual destruction. The Visit is 
the seventh play of an author, well- 
known on the Continent, who, accord- 
ing to Maurice Valency, the adaptor, 
likes to style it a “grotesque” and so 
it is in the sense that its grim tragedy 
is acted out by comic characters, 
clowns for the most part or puppets 
manipulated by a fabulous eccentric, 
the richest woman in Europe. 

This Madame Zachanassian has just 
decided to celebrate her eighth mar- 
riage to a young Brazilian sportsman 
in her birthplace, Gullen, which she 
has not revisited since she was a girl 
of seventeen. Gullen is a miserable de- 
caying little town whose factories are 
closed and whose natural resources lie 
fallow. All their hope is now centered 
on what their “Clara” may do for 
them. 

At the champagne celebration in her 
honor in the public square she an- 
nounces that she comes prepared to 
give Gullen two billion marks on one 
condition—Justice. She demands the 
death of Anton Schill whom she loved 
as a girl. It was Anton Schill who re- 
pudiated their illegitimate child, who 
brought false witnesses before the 
judge and let their neighbors drive her 
out and force her into a brothel. The 
offer stands: two billion marks for 
Anton Schill. The good people of Gul- 
len are aghast. In a body they declare 
they will never sell Schill their next 
burgomaster for any price. “Very 
well,” returns their Clara, “I can wait.” 

She waits and the poison of her yeast 
begins to ferment. Schill, dull as he is, 
recognizes the symptoms. He thinks 
of escape but is headed off at the rail- 
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way station by his friends in a panto- 
mime of mounting tension. A truck 
driver offers a lift. Schill shakes his 
head. “No—I have never been any- 
where else. This is my home. I will 
stay.” On the day of the stupendous 
wedding, the schoolmaster is bold 
enough to beg a loan from the bride 
for the town’s economic development. 
He discovers that years ago she had 
secretly bought up everything. Gullen 
is in her pocket. Then even the school- 
master falters. Is it death for the whole 
town —or Schill? With the ending 
comes one of the most ghoulish scenes 
in the theater. 

Imaginatively directed by Peter 
Brook, with impressionistic décor by 
Teo Otto and lighting by Paul Morrison, 
The Visit has a very large and capable 
cast. As the fiendish Madame Zach- 
anassian, Lynn Fontanne is superb. 
She makes it seem natural that she 
should have two American gangsters as 
bearers for her sedan chair, that her 
butler should be the former judge of 
Gullen; her two musicians, blind and 
mutilated are the two false witnesses. 
She arrived with a black panther and 
a bizarrely decorated coffin. The men 
of Gullen shot the panther but the 
coffin she takes away with her is no 
longer empty. 

Alfred Lunt gives a very great per- 
formance as the bewildered grocer, 
Anton Schill. That he learns to face 
his fate with dignity and dies bravely 
is the one redeeming feature in the 
general inhumanity of the play which 
so offended the British provinces that 
it was decided not to take it into Lon- 
don. Then came the invitation from 
the Producers Theater to open the 
Lunt-Fontanne Theater whose blue 
and gold elegance is so little congruous 
with Duerrenmatt’s grotesque. But The 
Visit, work of art as it is, is not the 
play to mark the Lunt’s retirement. It 
is inevitable now that they must be 
seen again in the Lunt-Fontanne 
T heater. 


THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN 
WORLD.—It was in January, 1907, that 
Synge’s Playboy, one of the world’s 
great plays, was first produced at the 
Abbey Theater in Dublin. There was 
some perturbation over the mention 
of a “shift” in Act II which one lady 
wrote in to say she would blush to 
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mention even when alone, and certain 
members of the Gaelic League booed 
Christy Mahon as representing an 
Irishman. In 1911, the Abbey Theater 
Players opened in Boston where one 
Irishman denounced their plays as 
“Vulgar, Unnatural, Anti-National and 
Anti-Christian” but the censors sent 
by the Mayor and the Police Commis- 
sioner praised The Playboy highly. 
In New York, potatoes, an old watch 
and a cigar box were thrown on the 
stage and there was so much noise 
during Act I of The Playboy that it 
had to be repeated. On the second 
night, ex-president Theodore Roose- 
velt made a point of coming in from 
Long Island to dine with Lady Gregory 
and Peter Dunne (Mr. Dooley) and ap- 
peared at a box in the Maxine Elliott 
Theater where he received an ovation. 
The house lights were kept on and 
only a few disturbers, among them an 
Englishman and a Jew, were removed 
by the police. In Philadelphia, how- 
ever, the entire cast was technically 
arrested for indecency. John Quinn 
rushed on from New York as their 
lawyer and one witness, when asked 
if anything indecent had taken place 
on the stage, replied: “Not while the 
curtain was up!” 

In 1932-34-37, the Abbey Players 
again presented The Playboy in New 
York where it was reviewed in 1946 
by Guthrie McClintic with Burgess 
Meredith when two of the Mayo girls 
were played by Julie Harris and 
Maureen Stapleton! The present pro- 
duction of The Playboy rates with the 
Abbey’s. Helena Carroll is not afraid 
to show the venom in Pegeen and Der- 
mot McNamara personifies in Christy 
Mahon that heady mixture of the poetic 
and the comic which gives to Synge’s 
drama a flavor which the years can 
never stale. “In Ireland,” Synge says 
in his preface, “we have a popular 
imagination that is fiery, magnificent 
and tender—the wildest sayings and 
ideas in this play are tame indeed, 
compared with the fancies one may 
hear in any little hillside cabin.” 

The Irish Players have captured the 
spontaneity of a people living in the 
free realms of imagination immortal- 
ized in the prose poetry of the play 
and in the unity of the cast each makes 
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a contribution from Elspeth March as 
the Widow Quin and Ron Bishop as 
old Mahon to Malachy McCourt as 
Shawn. Not to be missed. At Tara 
Theater. (In the Seven Arts Center, 
120 Madison Avenue, formerly the Car- 
roll Club, where elegance and comfort 
are combined.) 


LE THEATRE DU NOUVEAU MONDE.— 
Once again the Phoenix Theater pro- 
vided New York with a French deli- 
cacy—not from Paris this time as was 
Marcel Marceau—but from Montreal. 
This wholly delightful company have 
an extremely merry comedian in the 
jolly person of Guy Hoffman whose 
eyes have a sly roll and an incan- 
descent twinkle. Moliére’s mastery of 
farce was proved by their romping 
production of Le Malade Imaginaire 
(The Imaginary Invalid) and an eve- 
ning of three farces in which the last 
one gave a good impression of the gay 
burlesque of the old Commedia dell’ 
Arte. The inhibitory qualms of over- 
acting have no part in this form of 
French farce; each character part has 
its own set of jerks and gurgles and 
gesticulations with floods of speech at 
accelerated tempo but so expressive is 
the pantomime that French becomes a 
universal langauge. Any visitor to 
Montreal this summer will much en- 
hance his vacation if he visits The 
Theater of the New World. Closed. 


AN EVENING WITH KATHERINE 
MANSFIELD.—With far too little pub- 
licity, The Theater Club, Inc. staged 
four readings of those inimitable short 
stories which give Katherine Mansfield 
a ranking place in literature. Unlike 
the static—that is physically static— 
readings of Sean O’Casey, each story 
has a narrator but the dialogues are 
acted by the company which is digni- 
fied by the presence of Clarence Der- 
want. 

Miss Brill, The Daughters of the 
Late Colonel, The Woman at the Store 
and Bliss were presented with remark- 
able perception for humor, sympathy 
and drama by a very intelligent cast. 
It is entertainment of such high order 
that it is hard to believe that it will 
not be properly appreciated. At the 
Royal Playhouse (62 East 4th St.) 











A TERRIBLE BEAUTY 

by Arthur J. Roth 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
When the attention of the rest of the 
world was elsewhere, young men in 
Ireland were drilling in the glen and 
making plans for the overthrow of 
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Partition. This was in 1940, and this 
was Northern Ireland of the early days 
of World War II, an era now mistily 
in the past, for today this is a world 
which accepts the partition of several 
countries. Mr. Roth wisely avoids 
judgments on the political plane—al- 
though two priests, a pastor and his 
assistant, argue both sides of the mat- 
ter brilliantly—because his concern is 
with the effect of guerilla warfare on 
those who wage it. With his sharp and 
controlled focus he achieves both ter- 
ror and beauty in a novel which is 
worthy of the great tradition set by 
O’Flaherty, O’Connor, and O’Faolain. 
Dermot O’Neill, Mr. Roth’s hero, is a 
very ingratiating fellow, a bit of a 
scamp, but by no means a brainless 
oaf. After a bit of secret drilling, he 
finds himself going on dangerous raids, 
like the one in which he and others 
dressed as British soldiers, carry off 
a supply of British munitions for the 
I.R.A. But the fine line between right- 
ful rebellion and willful murder be- 
comes harder to draw as time goes on. 
Dermot’s sensible but extremely awk- 
ward decision to withdraw brings on 
tragedy to himself and his family. 
No Irish novel would be complete 
without a wake in it; here Anne 
Reedy’s wake is in the classic mold. 
How Anne plays a game of poker in 
the long wake-night is both harrowing 
and hilarious in the telling. Mr. Roth, 
a frequent contributor of fiction to 
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THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, is obviously a 
writer to watch. And even more ob- 
viously, A Terrible Beauty is a book 
for the reading and remembering. 


THY WEDDED HUSBAND 

by Mary O’Connor 

Houghton Mifflin. $3.50 
One of the benefactions the novel can 
bring is the knowledge of a person 
worth knowing. The narrator of Thy 
Wedded Husband, a housewife in Eng- 
land, a sensitive person living in upper 
middle-class circumstances, and a 
Catholic, is a person very much worth 
the knowing. Thy Wedded Husband 
comes to us as Mollie’s diary, the rec- 
ord of small triumphs and small be- 
trayals come upon as she discovers 
them. One of the betrayals is what she 
and her family have done about their 
religion — and how little they have 
done to make that religion shine before 
others. “We’re Roman Catholics. We’re 
‘hidden men,’ they call us. We go off 
on Sunday to take part in mysterious 
rites but for the rest of the week, we 
go along with them completely. We 
pretend to put Christ first but what we 
really put first is what they put first— 
money—money and success.” 

Mollie is jolted from her routine of 
a “comfortable” life in Fairbridge by 
many things. She has a sense that life 
is escaping her, that she and her family 
are becoming strangers to one another. 
The crux of her problem is Harold, 
her husband. While Mollie worries 
about a bourgeois life that is not bring- 
ing her sanctity, Harold is becoming 
more and more estranged. Finally 


Mollie discovers, or believes she dis- 
covers, that Harold is having an affair. 
In her handling of the situation Mollie 
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at length rises above considerations of 
her “black-coated” class, casts out “the 
evil thing that had lain about my heart 
for so long,” and achieves spiritual 
awareness and peace. Thy Wedded 
Husband is a novel of rare distinction, 
precise and penetrating about things 
material and things of the spirit alike. 
Here is a book warmly and urgently 
to be recommended. 


PURELY ACADEMIC 

by Stringfellow Barr 

Simon & Schuster. $3.95 
Purely Academic marks the debut as a 
novelist of an educator whose name 
has long been identified with “the St. 
John’s Program” and other striking 
educational innovations. This is an 
“inside” report on a situation which 
more and more people are finding of 
great national concern: the educa- 
tional values and standards in our col- 
leges. Purely Academic, which will be 
greeted with rueful recognition and 
howls of both delight and dismay on 
many a campus, is a very negative re- 
port indeed. If one were to take this 
fiction as complete and sober fact, one 
would be tempted to suggest that our 
colleges and universities close their 
doors tomorrow. 

With sweeping satire Mr. Barr shows 
what happens at a private university 
(locale, the midwest) when depart- 
ments compete for foundation money 
as the university’s president scrambles 
for a better-paying position elsewhere. 
Faculty intrigue waxes ferocious as 
the economics department plots to cap- 
ture the fund and alienate it from 
another department. A university in- 
tellectually bankrupt, Mr. Barr says 
blandly, should obviously raise money; 
it has no other purpose. While Pro- 
fessor Nast, head of economics, is plot- 
ting to become the university’s presi- 
dent, three colleagues have designs on 
his wife, a Southern belle type. Pro- 
fessor Schneider, the protagonist, man- 
ages to seduce Mrs. Nast, and at the 
same time to launch a happy career 
by creating the false impression that 
he is working on hush-hush stuff for 
the State Department. He wins all 
around; he gets a foundation job and 
can give up teaching. Purely Academic 
starts out well—its department meet- 
ings are brilliant satire—but the book’s 
malice destroys all fidelity to life by 
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its increasing ill will and its wholesale 
condemnation. Surely even the worst 
university has more than its stately 
elms to recommend it. 


CENTENARY AT JALNA 

by Mazo de la Roche 

Atlantic-Little, Brown. $4.00 
The unreal world created by Mazo de 
la Roche about the strange members of 
the Whiteoaks family and their On- 
tario farm Jalna, revolves here about 
Jalna’s hundredth birthday, and the 
plan of Renny Whiteoaks, now master 
of Jalna, to marry his daughter Ade- 
line to Piers’ son Philip. 

The unwinding of this plot consumes 
many pages of oddly gay and jaunty 
conversation. To help along, there are 
varied subplots, such as the trouble- 
some maladjustment of Finch’s young 
son Dennis in the household of his 
father and _  stepmother—with its 
ghastly climax. Then there is Wake- 


field, who retires from the New York 
stage with his mistress to seek cure for 
tuberculosis in Fiddler’s Hut on the 
family estate. 

There is a kind of brittle joviality 


about this family that rises superior 
to all the melodramatic horrors it un- 
dergoes. Perhaps it is this macabre 
childishness that has endeared Miss 
de la Roche’s fictional tribe to so many 
readers down the years, a feeling that 
these quirks and personalities are 
somehow superior to time and fate. For 
what it is worth, and as literature it is 
worth while, the meaning of Jalna and 
its centenary is here chaotically cele- 
brated. 


DAYBREAK 

by Frank G. Slaughter 

Doubleday. $3.95 
The reader of Mr. Slaughter’s latest 
novel will acquire a tremendous 
amount of precise if not always pleas- 
ant information about the whole field 
of mental disease. Dr. Slaughter dem- 
onstrates with his characters, incom- 
pletely realized and not entirely lay 
figures, breathtaking results in the re- 
constituting of human personalities 
by a combination of the tranquilizing 
effects of reserpine and the penetrat- 
ing, curative method of psychoanaly- 
sis. 

The plot is simple enough, concern- 
ing as it does the Arrowsmith-like 
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struggles of Dr. Jim Corwin against the 
corrupt administration of a Southern 
state mental hospital. Its director, the 
not too-convincing Dickens’ villain, 
Dr. Meeker, does not scruple to ob- 
tain graft and political preference by 
keeping rehabilitated patients, ren- 
dered zombie-like by lobotomy, as a 
work force for the institution he heads. 

Dr. Corwin’s personal story is per- 
haps too neatly tied in with these 
larger themes. His wife, a schizoid 
personality, is killed in an accident 
brought on by her serious emotional 
disturbance. Through a coincidence, 
while traveling to forget his grief, he 
meets Lynn Thorndyke, an art student, 
who is entering upon a serious phase 
of schizophrenia. She immediately be- 
comes his “love-object”; he seeks a po- 
sition at Leyden because she has been 
committed there, and her cure be- 
comes the focus of his larger pattern 
of devoted work for his patients. The 
happy ending, expected and banal 


though it is, is skillfully made part of 
the larger whole of a developed plan 
for cure and rehabilitation which Dr. 
Corwin’s integrity and genius bring 


about. 


FIRE IN THE BUSH 

by Paul Bernier, C.S.Sp. 

Kenedy. $3.75 
This “novel of Africa” illustrates, 
against a background of missionary 
activity, the vocational crisis of a mis- 
sionary priest. For Father Maurel 
comes a dry and subtle temptation— 
he is tempted to loss of belief in him- 
self and in his work. And truly a series 
of disasters comes upon him. He is at 
odds with the civil authorities, he be- 
gins to lose his converts to pagan and 
Moslem influences, and he faces the 
agonizing destruction of his mission 
by fire. But he is now without re- 
sources, among them his own resolu- 
tion and power of will, not to mention 
the saintly aid of his friends, notably 
Father Derval, a man “capable of 
shifting with ease to the sublime.” 

It would be absurd to point out how 
Catholic-minded, how thoroughly ab- 
sorbed in Catholic values, this novel is. 
But it should be noted—and for some 
readers this may be a surprise and 
something of a stumbling block, though 
it should not be—how thoroughly 
French the book is also. There is a 
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dryness, a civilized irony, a matter-of- 
fact tone to the book that gives it 
flavor. Missionaries given to Gallic 
irony are infrequent in fiction, a fact 
which is one more reason for reading 
this beautifully underplayed account 
told in the first person, of struggle, of 
holiness, and of martyrdom. The ex- 
cellent translation maintains the light 
and casual touch of the original. 


THE DARLING BUDS OF MAY 

by H. E. Bates 

Atlantic-Little, Brown. $3.75 
Mr. H. E. Bates, an English writer with 
more than a score of titles to his credit, 
has written some of the best and most 
amusing short stories in our time. With 
the novella, a difficult form, he has 
also had several successes. The Dar- 
ling Buds of May is a novella, but not, 
in this reviewers opinion, one of the 
successful ones. 

Mr. Bates was obviously having a 
romp when he brought the Larkin fam- 
ily and Mr. Charlton together. Mr. 
Charlton is a tax gatherer; the Lar- 
kins are reckless, expansive people 
who always change the subject when 
Her Majesty’s revenue is mentioned. 
They simply wave the idea away with 
a laugh and an offer to Mr. Charlton 
to have something to eat, or better, to 
drink. Mr. Larkin is thin and jolly. 
Mrs. Larkin is enormously fat and 
jolly. Their eldest daughter, Mariette, 
is seductive and jolly. Since it would 
be a good idea, the Larkins mildly 
admit, for Mariette to have a husband 
to go with her expected baby, Mr. 
Charlton is invited to take an extended 
vacation, feasting and berry-picking, 
with them. “Perfick,” says Pop Larkin 
when Mr. Charlton, stunned by frankly 
offered sex and other  seductions, 
agrees. 

Near the end of the book it appears 
that Mr. Bates might have had point 
and purpose for all this, had he so 
wished. He stumbles upon, then shies 
away from, a theme which would have 
given him a better and longer book. 
The Larkins are, or could be made to 
be, the “perfick” solution to England’s 
problem of class changes. When Pop 
offers to buy and tear down Sir George 
Bluff-Gore’s mammoth and _ useless 
mansion, we seem to be on to some- 
thing. But Mr. Bates is merely romp- 
ing. 
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TEN THOUSAND EYES 

by Richard Collier 

Dutton. $4.00 
It is quite natural, after having won 
a war, to feel that one’s own side was 
victorious because “we planned it that 
way.” Yet it has often been said that 
victory in war goes to the side which 
makes the fewest mistakes, and it is 
undoubtedly true that many battles, 
the results of which seem “inevitable” 
afterwards, could have gone the other 
way, or at least been much more costly. 

The invasion of France was such 
an undertaking. If Rommel had met it 


in force on the beaches, as he wanted 
to do... who knows? And what if the 
Allies had not so thoroughly known 
what to expect on those beaches? 


German intelligence services failed 
miserably in their efforts to discover 
Allied plans; a huge spy network in- 
side France provided voluminous and 
minute information about German de- 
fenses. 

It was a dirty job, as effective 
espionage must be. If the German Army 
was loose in its security measures, the 
Gestapo was brutally harsh in retalia- 
tion. A startling percentage of the Re- 
sistance members broke under torture, 
and of course there were always in- 
formers. Nevertheless the Resistance 
forces continued to expand until, on 
D-Day, a great Secret Army was on 
hand to aid the invaders, and many a 
German died in sabotaged bunkers and 
“concealed” strong points accurately 
pinpointed for Allied guns. 

Mr. Collier concentrates perhaps too 
much on individual exploits, for the 
book sometimes bogs down in descrip- 
tions of very similar events. Also, he 
tends in his very understandable ad- 
miration of what these men did, to ob- 
scure the fact that all Frenchmen did 
not take part in the Resistance, and 


that all the vanity and stupidity was 
not on the German side. But in the 
main this is a fascinating and well- 
written account of a notable but little- 
known part of the war. It also em- 
phasizes an important fact which we 
ought not to forget: modern war, with 
all its technological horrors, has not 
eliminated the “human factor.” It may 
well have increased the importance of 
the individual in final results. In any 
case, there is a massive and untapped 
“resistance” army lurking behind the 
Iron Curtain, and we might start think- 
ing about using it. 
J. P. McFappen. 


THE MEDDLESOME FRIAR 
AND THE WAYWARD POPE 

by Michael de la Bedoyere 

Hanover House. $4.00 
This book belongs in the hands of 
anyone who seeks answer to the riddle 
of the Reformation. The subject is ex- 
citing, the men are controversial, but 
the manner is pleasant. 

Savonarola, in Florence toward the 
end of the fifteenth century, was the 
friar, and Alexander VI, in Rome, the 
Pope. They never met, yet the con- 
flict of words and letters between them 
keyed much of the difficulty which 
was to explode a little more than a 
generation afterward in the dissolu- 
tion of Christendom. 

This, of course, is not the first book 
on the matter. Its conclusion—that 
“Savonarola was, without doubt, a man 
of genius, while Alexander was a man 
who might have been great”—is new 
only in the implication that Alexander 
Borgia was more than the time-hon- 
ored appellation credits him with 
being, “a bad Pope.” Still, this implica- 
tion alone gives the book a major sig- 
nificance. 

With much dispassion the author 
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juxtaposes two men who incorporated 
in their persons much of the passion, 
good and bad, of the age in which they 
lived. If he seems preoccupied more 
with the defense of one of them than 
the other, it is only because the hard 
judgment of history has lain more 
severely on the Pope than on the friar. 
The author’s concern, quite clearly, is 
to sketch in the shadows and half- 
lights which belong rightfully in that 
picture that has emerged in the mind 
of many a student of the Middle Ages 
and in that of most students of the 
Dark Ages—namely, of a righteous, as- 
cetic friar standing up to a sensuous, 
worldly Pope. 

It is entirely fitting that the book 
closes with two questions. Even after 
his scholarly study, the author does 
not presume to adjudicate the secrets 
of soul which Savonarola and Alexan- 
der VI carried with them to the grave. 
If the friar was a dedicated man, bit- 
terly aware of the failings of his time, 
he was also a disobedient religious, 
a meddler in politics, a_ self-styled 
prophet with much arrogance in his 
ways. If the Pope was a good admin- 
istrator in the tragic circumstances of 
his pontificate, and at the same time 
understanding and patient with his 
recalcitrant subject, he was also flag- 
grantly immoral in his personal life, 
given to simony and a frequent target, 
rightly or wrongly, for accusations of 
scandal. 

This book, with the Imprimatur of 
the Bishop of Westminster, will be 
long discussed and much debated. It 
could not be otherwise with such sub- 
ject matter. There will be no contro- 
versy as to the purity of its purpose, 
the excellence of narration, its patient 
analysis, its liberal citations, its em- 
phasis upon a better comprehension of 
one of the most poignant melodramas 
in the whole history of the Church 
Militant. Rev. Ropert Howes. 


AL SMITH AND HIS AMERICA 

by Oscar Handlin 

Liltle, Brown. $3.95 
In an era of over-erudite and tedious 
two and three-volume biographies it 
is a distinct pleasure to come upon a 
masterpiece of compactness. Oscar 
Handlin’s story of Al Smith is such a 
book. It captures the flavor of Smith 
and his significance for the American 
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scene without the endless data that 
could have submerged his congenial- 
ity and bravado. 

Oscar Handlin, professor of History 
at Harvard, is an acknowledged au- 
thority on the immigrant movement. 
He sees Smith as the focal figure of 
the immigrant’s rise in the United 
States. And he sees Smith’s ringing de- 
feat for President as the symbol of the 
immigrant’s rejection. 

In simple and moving langauge 
Handlin penetrates the _ intellectual 
currents abroad during Smith’s career. 
Many of these Al Smith missed him- 
self. He was a superb technician of 
progressive democratic government, 
certainly qualified to be President. 
But his caste of mind and provincial- 
ism prevented him from understand- 
ing the deeper currents of the Ameri- 
can mind. In his optimism he 
definitely misjudged the narrowness 
and isolation of heartland America. 

Whether he grasped the deeper phi- 
losophy of the socialized, centralized 
type of democracy he advanced is 
doubtful, too. Smith worked on the 
surface with people and _ practical 


problems, not in the realm of political 
theory. 


Some will disagree with some of 


Professor’s Handlin’s final conclu- 
sions. That Catholic defection from 
the ranks of the Democratic party in 
1952 and 1956 could be the psycho- 
logical reaction of inferiority is very 
debatable. Much more it would seem 
to be a theological reaction, a fear of 
too much government and too little 
religion. Rev. Kevin Lyncu, C.S.P. 


WORLD CRISIS AND THE CATHOLIC 

Sheed & Ward. $3.00 
“All’s right with the world,” wrote 
Robert Browning in the 1840’s. Mean- 
while we have moved along to the 
1950’s when it is doubtful that even a 
poet, license and all, would be bold 
enough to give voice to such an obser- 
vation, for it is no longer a top-secret 
that many things are very wrong in- 
deed. 

People generally are aware of defi- 
nite cleavages in the foundations of 
civilization due to accelerated conflicts 
between basic philosophies of life; 
and almost everyone knows of the con- 
tinued threat of a clash between World 
Powers. 
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Some seem to think that a quick, 
devastating nuclear war will settle mat- 
ters and clear the air, with perhaps 
no one around to sound the “All Clear” 
signal. Others believe the avoidance of 
such a catastrophe is the one thing 
to be desired. 

Actually the situation is not quite as 
simple as all that. The world has been 
ailing for a long time and the Iron 
Curtain is no line of separation be- 
tween what is healthy and what is not. 
Moral malignancy is as widespread as 
the world itself. The increase in de- 
linquency, crime, alcoholism, use of 
narcotics; the psychiatric excuses 
given for flagrant immorality, degen- 
eracy and murder; the approval of 
divorce, contraception and abortion; 
the disapproval of censorship of read- 
ing matter, entertainment and art; the 
objection to teaching religion in the 
schools; the failure of educational ex- 
periments; the atheistic conceits of 
self-styled intelligentsia; deep-rooted 


religious and racial prejudices; social 
injustices; all this and much more give 
evidence of conditions that are not 
only appalling but truly frightening. 


One might well ask, therefore: “Where 
will it all end? Can this be the end? 
Is there no future, no remedy, nc 
hope?” 

This is precisely where the Second 
World Congress for the Lay Aposto- 
late, held in Rome, October, 1957, and 
the present volume enter into the pic- 
ture. Pope Pius XII, as head of the 
World-Wide Church, called upon cer- 
tain members of the Catholic laity to 
make careful studies and to present 
their findings to the Congress. The 
book, World Crisis and the Catholic, 
in turn, presents them to us. 

The men and women who prepared 
these papers were selected because of 
their outstanding qualifications and 
their acquaintance with such problems 
as are mentioned above. They come 
from the four corners of the globe and 
represent all important fields of human 
interest and activity. For example: 
Dr. John Wu, noted Chinese lawyer, 
writes of Christianity as being the link 
between the East and the West; Fran- 
cesco Severi, Italian Mathematician 
who was chosen to take Einstein’s 
place in the Institut de France; Marga 
Klompe, minister of social welfare in 
the Netherlands; Karl Stern, the psy- 
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chiatrist; Mutara III, King of Ruanda 
in Central East Africa; the historian 
Christopher Dawson; and Konrad 
Adenauer, Chancellor of the German 
Republic, to mention only a few. 

As one would surmise, their reports 
collected in this book, which everyone 
would do well to read, are most en- 
lightening. Moreover, they rekindle 
the heart-warming fires of hope. Most 
of all they point out the opportunities 
and tremendous responsibilities of 
every member of the Church, not the 
least of which is that persuasiveness 
which can come only from a truly 
Catholic life. 

Rev. Justin O’BrIeEN, C.S.P. 


THOUGHTS IN SOLITUDE 

by Thomas Merton 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.00 
In an age when we are more con- 
cerned with “chemical fall-out” than 
that infinitely greater danger, “intel- 
lectual fall-out,’ Merton’s fiori of the 
spiritual life, even if heretofore not 
unknown to us, have a fresh fragrance 
and appositeness. The efflorescence of 
Merton’s growth in grace is also in- 
spiriting, as we, in the name of edu- 
cation, feverishly prepare to produce 
more human cogs in the endlessly re- 
volving wheel of automation, in the 
guise of science—a science detached 
and remote from its Source: as though 
there were no relation between the 
finite and the Infinite. 

From his power-house of solitude, 
Merton perceives the present state and 
tendency of our material growth as 
indicative of spiritual bankruptcy. 
His detached vantage point affords a 
rare opportunity for him to view con- 
temporary man’s spirtual condition in 
clearer and more just perspective 
than that which currently is ours. 

Lest it be concluded that Merton 
has merely attempted to expose the in- 
eptitude and myopia perceptible in 
the newly awakened interest in sci- 
entific education, in a world which 
“is too much with us,” it must in fair- 
ness be stated that there is no evi- 
dence of such pragmatic objective. 
Nevertheless, the inescapable conclu- 
sion is that as we are just beginning 
to discover the limitless forces im- 
planted by the Almighty in small, even 
“inanimate” things, from the oasis of 
Merton’s solitude isues forth a power 
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of contemplation, of inner strength. 
whose immanence is not to be found 
in the marts of men, in feverish exter- 
nal activity, or in vying with those 
forces of evil inherent in all things not 
used for the highest spiritual good. 
In the latter pursuit we cannot but 
fail even while succeeding. Eternal 
values are only to be found and used 
for the ultimate good and salvation 
of mankind in the former—even if we 
were to fail in a material sense: “for 
what shall it profit a man [or a coun- 
try?] if he gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul?” 

Merton’s Thoughts in Solitude are 
far removed from Quietism. They con- 
cern the whole man, the interior self 
as well as human activity, whether 
with those in the world or the soli- 
tary whose vocation is to live apart 
from his fellow-men. His treatment of 
such an imponderable as humility is 
far from virtue in the abstract. It is 
based upon true poverty of spirit, total 
dependence upon Him: there is “no 
true spiritual life outside the love of 
Christ.” The uncertainty of the sen- 
sory is presented in terms far from 
esoteric: “We have to gamble on the 
invisible.” Yet, how desperately man- 
kind is endeavoring to cling to the 
passing, to make permanent the im- 
permanent even while “here we have 
no Abiding City.” 

The value of sacrifice, of self-denial, 
of self-discipline as expounded by 
Merton, springing with artesian fresh- 
ness from the still waters of his pro- 
found inner life, might well be pon- 
dered by those who, for one reason or 
another, are suddenly aroused from 
their customary inertia to the pressing 
need for “education” that they might 
lead man not to the abysses of mate- 
rialism, but to the vision of heights 
unattainable on earth: but not for 
that reason unattainable. 

Rev. ASHLEY PETTIS. 


GIVE ME SOULS: 

A Life of Raphael Cardinal Merry del Val 
by Sister M. Bernetta Quinn, O.S.F. 
Newman. $3.75 


This popular and imaginative life of 
Cardinal Merry del Val portrays a man 
who, although a born diplomat and 
man of the world, thirsted for a soli- 
tude and obscurity never to be granted 
him. The title sets the key note of 
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BOOK SALE 
Pick up these bargains now 
for your summer reading 


FATHER LUIGI GENTILI 
AND THE SECOND SPRING 


by Denis Gwynn. One of the most in- 
formative books on England’s Second 
Spring and its Italian apostles. Essen- 
tial for the picture of English Catholic 
revival. Father Gentili was one of the 
greatest of 19th century missioners. 


Regularly $3.00, now $1.75 


ELOQUENT INDIAN 


by John B. McGloin, S.J. The life of 
the famed California Jesuit, James Bou- 
chard. Son of a French mother and a 
Delaware Indian father, Bouchard rose 
to become an outstanding figure in both 
Catholicism and in the West. His fiery 
sermons captivated his audiences. Fully 
documented. Reguarly $5.00, now $2.25 


A CANDLE WAS LIT: 
The Life of Mother M. Aikenhead 


by Margery B. Butler. An Irish Prot- 
estant lady becomes a Catholic, a nun, 
and one of the 19th century giants who 
freed the Catholic Church from her 
English prison and made her the great- 
est religious force in her persecutor’s 
domain. She was the holy foundress of 
the Irish Sisters of Charity. 

Regularly $2.25, now 95 cents 


A PRIEST IN RUSSIA 

AND THE BALTIC 
by Charles Bourgeois, S.J. Most inter- 
esting eye-witness account of the Cath- 
olic way of life in the Baltic countries, 
and how shamefully they were treated 
by the Communists. 


Regularly $1.75, now 85 cents 


CATHOLIC LITERARY 


OPINION IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


by P. H. Vitale. Representative essays 
from Newman, De Vere, Patmore, 
Hopkins, Meynell, Thompson and Brown- 
son. Their writings reaffirm the identity 
of literature and morality. Selections 
are followed by supplementary readings 
and exercises. 


Regularly $3.75, now $1.95 


YOUR BOOK $$$$$ 

o further with us. We offer substantial 
ISCOUNTS on most BOOKS of all 
Catholic publishers. Ask for our free 
MASTER LIST, 1958, of over 1,000 
Catholic titles, catalogued by subject and 
title ,with description of each book. List- 
ing of CHILDREN’S BOOKS also avail- 
able. 


Academy Library Guild 
Publishers and Booksellers 


Box 549 
Fresno, California 
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the story, emphasizing Merry del Val’s 
zeal for souls which longed to be 
realized in a humble missionary ca- 
reer. Instead he was singled out by 
two great Popes, Leo XIII and Pius 
X, especially to exercise his talents as 
a statesman in increasingly important 
positions until finally appointed Car- 
dinal and Secretary of State under 
Pius X. In spite of high honors, his 
interests still continued to lie with 
missionary activity, and his service to 
the poor of the Trastevere section of 
Rome was one of his continuing 
solaces. From 1903 to 1914 his destiny 
was intertwined with that of St. Pius 
X whom he served as Secretary of 
State. 

With the death of Pius X, he ceased 
to take part in the drama of world 
events. His duties as arch-priest of St. 
Peter’s and head of the Holy Office 
allowed him to lead a life of semi-ob- 
scurity in which he was enabled to 
mourn the Saint and friend with 
whom he had felt so closely identified. 
The uneventful character of his latter 
life affects Sister Quinn’s narrative, 
dividing her work into two halves, the 
latter having little of moment or in- 
terest to recount. She is forced to fall 
back on describing ceremonies at the 
Vatican, visits to shrines and monas- 
taries, correspondence with old 
friends, etc. Otherwise this biography 
is excellent. 

Rev. Henry D. Noyes, C.S.P. 


REALITIES: Significant Writing 
from the Catholic Press 

ed. by Dan Herr and Clem Lane 

Bruce. $3.95 
One essay in this anthology expresses 
the view that Catholic “newspapers by 
and large may be, in the narrowest pos- 
sible sense, Catholic by denomination 
but they are hardly Catholic by in- 
spiration or spirit.” Dissenting, the 
editors declare that “the modern Cath- 
olic press represents a solid achieve- 
ment,” and in support of their opinion 
they exhibit twenty-five pieces of ex- 
cellent writing which have appeared 
in Catholic periodicals since 1950. 

The roster of contributors, with the 
exception of one or two surprises, lists 
names long known as among the most 
talented of Catholic non-fiction writ- 
ers, clerical and lay. Before beginning 
to read Representative McCarthy on 
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“The Christian in Politics” or Bishop 
Wright on “The Mass and the Inter- 
national Order,” one already knows 
the high quality which will character- 
ize the essay one is about to read. 

All this writing seems to meet the 
specifications set down in the editors’ 
terms of reference: “to assemble from 
American Catholic publications non- 
fiction materials worthy of inclusion 
in a permanent collection.” But in so 
brief an archive, one could hope that 
additional qualifications would pro- 
vide a more varied sampling. 

Sorting out endless boxes of eligible 
materials was certainly a difficult task 
as the editors are at pains to tell us 
in their Introduction. But there is a 
certain sameness about so many of the 
pieces they have selected. With the 
exception of the moving prose-poetry 
of George Shuster’s brief “The Poet as 
Witness” and Father Catich on “The 
Image of Christ in Art,” all the essays 
deal with socio-political and moral 
problems to the exclusion of all other 
concerns. Even Father John Courtney 
Murray’s brilliant “Literature and 
Consorship,” while it concludes that 
Catholics should be more concerned 
to produce good writing and less to 
censor bad, tells us very little about 
literature and much about censorship. 
Moreover, practically half of these es- 
says fall into a category one might 
describe as writings “Contra Blan- 
chard,” that is, quasi-polemical justi- 
fication of the Catholic position on 
matters relating to the American 
democratic order. 

This anthology would leave the im- 
pression that Catholics never write 
significantly on aesthetics, art, litera- 
ture, history, philosophy (except as 
an auxiliary to apologetics), biogra- 
phy, travel, architecture, or any of the 
numerous other humane disciplines 
and interests absent from the pages of 
this book. Surely this is a mistaken 
impression. FENTON MORAN. 


WITH THIS RING 
by Judge Louis H. Burke 
McGraw-Hill. $4.50 
“If a court can enforce contracts of 
all types, including those whereby 
property is divided in a divorce case, 
and the custody of children decided, 
and a husband or wife evicted from a 
home or enjoined from seeing each 





other, then surely a court may enforce 
a contract whereby the parties agree 
to live together in marriage and be- 
have toward each other in specific 
ways.” Starting with this positive use 
of the court, a great amount of psy- 
chological insight, and access to coun- 
seling agencies, this California Judge 
has done a remarkable job in bringing 
the lasting joys of marriage to many 
harried couples. Realizing that the 
spoken promise is often forgotten, or 
later misinterpreted, Judge Burke 
concretizes the particular conciliation 
promises into awritten contract which 
the couple signs. Consequently, many 
couples in time of emotional stress, 
amid nagging, quarreling and actual 
fighting, have slipped this contract out 
of a kitchen-table drawer, or from the 
desk in the den, and thus found the 
ability to discuss their current marital 
conflict over the written word. As 
Judge Burke says, “A promise gains 
dignity when set forth in writing, and 
4 contract will not be broken so lightly 
as a pledge given glibly during an 
emotional moment. They could refer 
to it as a working document when 
trouble arose. 

Although the theme of this volume 
is marital conciliations, it is not a 
tragic, mournful collection of marital 
mishaps. On the contrary, it is an 
optimistic approach to the staggering 
sociological problem of divorce. Us- 
ing each chapter for the discussion of 
larger areas of marital friction (love, 
jealousy, in-laws, sex, drink, etc.), 
Judge Burke has enlivened the usual 
dry counseling principles with ex: 
cerpts from his files. 

For the marital counselor and the 
counseling psychologist, here is an ex- 
cellent opportunity of seeing the class- 
room theories in practice. For the 
average married couple, it should 
prove most satisfying to read of others 
working through the same everyday 
inter-personal problems which tend at 
times to shake the unity of marriage. 
The chapter on sexual relationship 
is one of the finest that this reviewer 
has seen in months. This is no as- 
semblage of counseling theories, nor 
an attempt at an offhand sociological 
analysis, but a most interesting and 
well-written portrayal of the attempts 
of one humble, patient and intelligent 
Judge to bring God, law and psycho- 
logical principles as first aid to those 
wounded in marital conflicts. 

Rev. ArtHuR F. LEBLANc, C.S.P. 
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Rev. Rosert G. Howes, M.A., St. Louis Univer- 
sity: S.T.L., University of Montreal. Former 
Director of Television Activities and Director 
of Town and Country Apostolate, Diocese of 
Worcester; Assistant to Director of The 
Christophers, 1957-1958; Member of Board of 
Directors, National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, and Board of Directors, Catholic 
Broadcasters’ Association; poet and writer; 
contributor to The Catholic Free Press, etc. 
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English, Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service, Washington, D. C., Fiction 
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olic Authors;; nationally known lecturer; 
contributor to The Sign, Information, Books 
on Trial, etc.; author of The Hills Were 
Liars;; editor of All Manner of Men. 
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FENTON Moran, Executive Secretary of William 
J. Kerby Foundation Catholic University; 
Graduate Georgetown Univ. School of For- 
eign Service; Attaché Legation of Republic 
of Liberia, 1930-1941; U. S. Army Counter- 
Intelligence Corps, 1942-1945; Author, lec- 
turer and contributor to America, The Sign, 
Catholic Columbia, Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review, etc. 


Digest, 


Rev. Henry Drury Noyes, C.S.P., M.A., Church 
of St. Paul the Apostle, New York. 


Rev. Justin O’Brien, C.S.P., Assistant Director 
Paulist Information Center, New York City. 


Rev. AsHLeY Pettis, St. Peter’s Church, Steu- 
benville, Ohio; former concert pianist and 
composer; guest music critic of New York 
Herald Tribune; music editor of San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut; music educator (Eastman 
School of Music, Sarah Lawrence College, 
Columbia University); Founder and Director 
of Composers’ Forums of New York and San 
Francisco; author of The Well-Tempered 
Accompanist, Burned Bridges, Music! Now 
and Then; contributor to 5th edition, Groves 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians; Tue 
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Summer Highlights 


The Primacy of Leve 


Dr. August Adam. Translated by Elisa- 
bethe Corathiel Noonan. The modern 
world tends to equate the “immoral” and 
the “unchaste.” To counteract this nega- 
tive attitude toward sexuality, Dr. Adam 
advocates an approach which places sex- 
ual morality in its true perspective in the 
hierarchy of values. A truly important 
book. $3.25 


Further Paradoxes 


Henri de Lubac, 8.J. Translated by Ernest 
Beaumont. A _ stimulating collection of 
pensées by a distinguished French theo- 
logian delving into matters spiritual, apos- 
tolic, social and theological. $2.75 


The Knox Missal 


The most complete and up-to-date Latin- 
English Missal in existence, fully revised 
and newly rendered into modern English. 
The Missal is printed in red and black 
throughout, and is complete with an 
American Supplement. 


Leatherette $8.50 
Morocco $15.00 


Leather Case $4.00 
Grained Leather $12.50 


Christian Perfection and 
Married Life 


Joseph M. Perrin, O.P. Translated by P. D. 
Gilbert. The married state is the major 
means of attaining perfection for those 
whom God has called to it. The author here 
outlines the principles of Christian per- 
fection and shows how the married state 
can contribute to the sanctification of its 
members. $1.95 


Biblical Subject Index 


Edited by William J. Kiefer, S.M. A com- 
prehensive index of all the books of the 
Bible according to subject. With its 
abundance of cross-references, this book 
will be an invaluable addition to any 
library. Soon. $4.50 


Wherever good books are sold 
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Published under the auspices of the 
International Committee for the Lourdes Centenary 


An Official Book on 


BERNADETTE 


by Marcelle Auclair 
Translated by Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 
Foreword by His Eminence 
Cardinal Feltin, Archbishop of Paris 
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Bernadette written by Marcelle Auclair whose biog- 
raphy of Saint Theresa of Avila has been cited by 
he New York Times as the best available 


288 pages (5% x 73%") including 80 pages of 
photographs and illustrations 
Cloth 
Spanish Edition Cloth 
More than 100,000 Copies sold in France 
At your Booksellers or 


DESCLEE CO., INC. 
280 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 























TECHNIQUES FOR CONVERT-MAKERS 
A MONTHLY RELEASE 


Let the Experts Help You: 
To Attract Non-Catholics 
To Persuade Non-Catholics 
To Instruct Converts 
@ To Conduct Inquiry Classes 
@ To Enlist the Laity for Convert Work 
@ To Understand the Psychology and 
Theology of Conversions 


10 Cents a Copy—$1.00 Annual Subscription 
For Catalogue of Back Issues Write 


TECHNIQUES FOR CONVERT MAKERS 
180 Varick Street New York 14, N. Y. 









































College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 








COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 
A liberal arts college for women 
Founded in 1899 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, N. J. 














College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Chartered in 1904 
Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 
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IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. 
B.A., B.S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, 
business, home economics, teacher training; 
pre-medicine, pre-law. Dramatic and musical 
productions with nearby men’s colleges. 350- 
acre campus near Philadelphia. New resi- 
dence hall, liberal arts building. Sports. Pool. 
Private lake. Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early application 
advised. For catalog write: 
Registrar, Box C, 
IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immaculata, Pa. 























TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 
Tue Sisters or Notre Dame ve Namur 


For particulars address The Director of Admissions 

















Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding Scheol for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof builling on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M.—3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 














In the August issue 


James M. O'Neill exposes 


“‘Nonsense About 
Censorship” 


in a second article 


on this controversial topic 











A subscription to The Catholic World 
for your friends at school 

A welcome gift at any time but especially 

now when they’re beginning to appreciate the 

best at school. This is your opportunity to 

start them on good reading habits; and theirs 
to keep up with the world every month. 

Write today to: 


180 Varick Street © New York 14, N. Y. 
































Pulpit— 
The Press 
and 


ULPI [he Paulists 
RESS sl 
AU LISTS 1858-1958 


PIONEERS OF THE AMERICAN CONVERT APOSTOLATE 


Official centenary booklet describing the origin and work of the first American 
religi c ity of men. Today the Paulist Fathers are established in 
twenty-one dioceses of the United States. They also care for parishes in 
Toronto, Canada and Johannesburg, Union of South Africa and have charge 
of Santa Susanna’s, the American church in Rome. 





foreword by Cardinal Spellman. 

color illistrations by Lumen Martin Winter, 

including a photograph of the marble and mosaic mural 
of the conversion of St. Paul 

which will be inatalled on the facade 

of the Church of St. Paul the Apostle 

in New York City during the centenary year. 


Price: $1.00 


Write to Rev. John F. Ritzius, C.S.P. 
415 West 59th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 
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The Pauls Tathers 


celebrate their first 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


This year the Paulist Fathers celebrate a century of spreading the Faith 
to the non-Catholics of America. Since 1858 when Father Isaac Hecker 
founded this first society of American missionary priests to win a young 
America to the Church, the Paulist Fathers — through their famous Paulist 
Press — have pioneered in the publishing of good Catholic literature: 


: THE CATHOLIC WORLD, America’s first 
Catholic monthly of thought and opinion. 


INFORMATION MAGAZINE, popular, 


plain-spoken — a consistent prize-winner among Catholic publications. 


PAULIST PAMPHLETS, more than 25 million 


have been distributed during the past five years alone. 


TECHNIQUES FOR CONVERT-MAKERS, 


a special service to aid the spread of the Faith among non-Catholics. 


180 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. - WA 4-3560 





